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A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE EMPIRE 


x Some of the problems of the British Empire concern the foreigner 


4 too. It makes a great difference to him whether the solution of 
those problems follows ‘little England’ or imperialistic lines ; 


_ whether centralisation or independence characterises the relations 
between the various parts of the system ; whether the Empire is a 
_ super-State or a loose commonwealth of nations. It is likewise 
_ important for the foreigner to know where the centre of gravity of 
_ the Empire will ultimately be—whether the Empire will be Euro- 
| pean, extra-European or even anti-European, Last, but not 
- least: if the centre of gravity were to be shifted far away from 
' Europe, what would the intellectual and social culture of the 
' Empire be like? Would it, in the long run, remain British ? For 
a Frenchman like myself, or indeed for any European, such 
' questions are not of merely academic interest. In the future of 
_ the British Empire is at stake the future of the whole world, and 
' especially the future of the old continent. I shall deal with these 
_ problems as a foreigner and a critic, but as a friend, and less as a 

Frenchman than as a citizen of Europe. The Imperial problem 
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does not seem to me merely Imperial ; it is a world problem and 
essentially a European one. 

My first contact with the Empire beyond the seas dates back 
to 1898, when in a trip round the world I visited Canada and the 
United States, New Zealand, Australia, the Far East and India, 
returning home by Egypt and the Mediterranean. I have since 
crossed the Atlantic several times, and seen Australasia a second 
time. I am thus able to speak of the evolution of the Empire with 
an experience of some thirty-five years behind me. What was the 
British Empire like when I saw it for the first time? It was still 
what Professor Zimmern has called ‘ the second British Empire,’ 
as contrasted with the first, which was based on the Colonial 
pact. The essential characteristic of the second Empire was the 
autonomy granted to the white settled Colonies. It was autonomy, 
not independence. The foreign policy of the whole system was 
decided by the Foreign Office in London. This conceptice. of 
the Empire continued, not only in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, but even during the first years of the twentieth. 

But it was easy to see then that two contradictory tendencies 
were at work among the big Colonies, which were not yet usually 
called Dominions. There was, on their part, a pressing and grow- 
ing desire for independence. Colonial susceptibilities could be 
observed everywhere. The Colonies felt a sort of jealousy of the 
Colonial Office, and public opinion appeared to be very touchy 
concerning any supposed interference by the Governors in the 
internal affairs of these autonomous societies. When Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said, during the first years of the new century, ‘ Canada 
is a nation,’ he simply expressed the wish and conviction of every 
one of his countrymen ; but in those days the utterance appeared, 
if not paradoxical, at least somewhat bold. There was, on the 
other hand, and at the same time, a growing sentiment of the 
unity of the Empire. The Boer War had revealed the possibilities 
of co-operation between these new States. I remember seeing 
Goldwin Smith, in Toronto, at the end of the year 1904. He was 
known as the traditional champion of the annexation of Canada 
by the United States, but already at that date he appeared to be 
a man of the past and his annexationist programme out of date. 
England was wise enough, at this turning-point, to realise that 
the two tendencies were not, at bottom, contradictory, but that a 
new conception of the Empire might cover and include them both. 
It was a statesmanlike view, based not only on a long experience, 
but on that deep liberalism which we French consider one of the 
greatest qualities of the British. It was by allowing the Dominions 
to become independent in a more than ever united Empire that 
the British Government prepared for the birth of the ‘ third 
British Empire,’ now in existence. But this new conception 
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corresponds to a change of the place which Great Britain occupies 
in the system, and we must now try to see what this place is, and 
what it may be in the future. 

The change during the last twenty years in the character of 
the Empire appears to the foreign observer to be nothing less 
than fundamental. There is no longer a ‘ Motherland’ with its 
‘ Colonies ’—a State or Empire in the old and traditional sense— 
but a ‘ Commonwealth of Nations,’ as it has chosen to call itself 
officially. Let me recall the definition in the Balfour Report : 
‘autonomous communities within the Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another, in any respect of their 
domestic or external affairs.’ The change of name does correspond 
to an intrinsic change. What is the reaction of this change on the 
strength and on the unity of the Empire ? 

The first question is whether the Empire is now stronger than 
before. I have no hesitation in saying that, from a sentimental 
point of view, there is a greater sense of moral unity. In fact, with 
the doubtful exception of the Irish Republicans, there are no 
secessionists ; and the main reason of this is that Great Britain 
has openly abandoned any claim to domination by force or 
intrigue. Experience shows that when you say to people ‘ Go 
away if you like,’ they generally do not doso. The next question 
is: What does the Empire now represent in the world? Asa 
looker-on, my impression is that it is the perfect political expres- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon civilisation. The fine liberal tradition of 
the nineteenth century has given birth, within the limits of this 
Empire, to a common conception of life, of business and credit, 
and also of government. Wherever the British have founded 
societies these societies are based on fair play and self-govern- 
ment. This means a good deal when you think of the times in 
which we are living. 

But then comes another question: In what measure has the 
political unity of the Empire followed the progress of its moral 
unity ? I feel tempted, when I think of the Empire as it is now, 
to quote Pascal’s definition of the universe. It is, he says, a 
sphere whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference is 
nowhere. The logical development of a principle—the principle 
of autonomy—has indeed deprived the Empire of any definite 
political centre. This result flows not only from the Balfour 
Report, but also, and perhaps even more, from the Statute of 
Westminster. The perfect ‘equality in status’ of the various. 
parts of the system means the parallel existence of several 
sovereignties. Is this compatible with the persistence of an 
Empire in the strict political sense of the expression ? No doubt 
it was because the supporters of the new conception felt that it 
was something fundamentally different that they proposed the 
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new word ‘ Commonwealth,’ which is in no way synonymous with 
‘ Empire.’ 

These are powerful factors which contribute to the mainten- 
ance of the political unity of the Commonwealth. First of all 
there is the Crown, a most effective symbol, the full potentialities 
of which may not yet be fully known. Hardly less important is 
the common tradition of all Britons. It was to me a matter of 
surprise, and at the same time of admiration, when I heard 
Australians who had never left Australia speak of England as 
‘home.’ As long as such a word is used in such a sense, the unity 
of the Empire remains stronger than if it were guaranteed by 
treaty. There is also—and I am not afraid of exaggerating the 
importance of the fact—the persistent financing of the Empire by 
the City of London. King, sentiment, and finance make a triple 
and an extraordinarily strong tie. 

But I cannot fail to observe that there are other factors 
working against political unity. Since there are several sove- 
reignties, there are also several foreign policies within the Empire, 
and also several diplomacies, although these are not so numerous 
as the sovereignties. There is, practically speaking, no unity in 
treaty-making or in legislation. A common foreign policy has 
become merely optional. You may, of course, come to an Imperial 
foreign policy shared by all the members of the Empire, and such 
a thing happens frequently, but it is necessary to negotiate such 
a common political attitude every time ; and even then the result 
is always precarious. 

I think the description I have given is accurate. At any rate, 
it corresponds exactly with what foreigners see of the British 
Empire from outside. We are thus led, as foreigners, to make a 
distinction between Great Britain and its Colonies on the one 
hand, and the Empire at large on the other. In the first case 
England is master of her own domain ; in the second she is not. 
When we sign a treaty we always have to know whether it is with 
the Empire or with Great Britain. The Balfour Report seemed 
to admit such a distinction when it considered separately ‘ Great 
Britain and North Ireland and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separate members of the League of Nations.’ This 
is clear, and Great Britain seems to us a clear proposition ; but I 
must say that the Empire does not. Yet Great Britain is in the 
Empire, and this fact leads me to ask where the centre of gravity 
of the Empire is, and where it is likely to be in the future. To put 
the problem in another way, what is the position of Great Britain 
in relation to Europe, and what relations exist now, or are likely 
to exist in the future, between the Empire and the world at 
large ? 

In a famous series of lectures about England delivered at the 
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Collége de France in the middle of the last century, Michelet, the 
great French historian, is reported to have begun as follows : 
‘ Messieurs, l’Angleterre est une tle; maintenant vous en savez 
autant que moi sur son histoire.’ That point of view undoubtedly 
was true, and it remains true, but it is no longer sufficient. Nowa- 
days we must propound another question : Is England European 
or not? The point is crucial, both for Europe and for Great 
Britain herself. In the world at large Britain seems to feel a 
double and contradictory attraction. She is European by her 
geographical position, and she is so even if one takes account of 
the Channel. She is also European by the tradition of her history, 
which has been, and remains, closely linked with the destiny of 
the old continent. Not less is she European by her culture, which 
is a perfect example of the intellectual and social achievements of 
the Occident, and certainly belongs to the Old World’s cultural 
family. At the same time, she is undoubtedly extra-European 
through her interests abroad and her family connexions beyond 
the seas. Roughly two-thirds of British exports go to the con- 
tinents outside Europe, and even a greater proportion of her 
investments are in those continents; from that point of view 
England is looking across the oceans rather than across the North 
Sea or the Channel. This is true also if one considers the family 
ties of the British. Very few of them have a brother, a son or a 
cousin in Europe, but nearly every family in Great Britain has a 
brother, a son or a cousin in India, the Dominions, or the United 
States. 

How, then, should we classify Britain? We French are 
tempted to consider that she is European, and few of us would 
admit that she is less so than we are ourselves. But England her- 
self and the peoples of the Empire do not seem to think so. Some 
years ago a Canadian to whom I was speaking of Britain as being 
part of Europe protested, as if it was a matter beyond argument : 
‘ But Britain is not in Europe!’ The famous English economist, 
Mr. Keynes, writes in a similar mood : ‘ England still stands out- 
side Europe. Europe’s voiceless tremors do not reach her. Europe 
is apart and England is not her flesh and body’ (The Economic 
Consequence of Peace). Thus England, whatever she may be, does 
not consider herself fully a part of the Old World. As Keynes 
says, she stands aside. One might say that she is not completely 
European, nor completely extra-European, but is para-European. 
She is a ship, anchored in European waters, but always semngied 
to seek the open seas. 

British policies are caught between these two contradictory 
attractions, neither of which can be completely resisted. Such is 
the destiny of Britain, and there is tragedy in this destiny. It is 
impossible that England should detach herself completely from 
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the continent. She sends there one-third of her exports, and more 
than two-thirds of her re-exports. Moreover, there is the proxi- 
mity of the continent, with the military danger which arises from 
this proximity. That danger was already pressing in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and it has become even more press- 
ing in the twentieth. I think one can say that the dream of 
England to be freed from any solidarity with Europe remains and 
willremainadream. At the same time, Britain, on account of her 
Empire, is a world Power, and the Empire belongs to the world at 
large very much more than to Europe. The dilemma of the main 
partner being European (or at least closely connected with 
Europe) while the Empire at large is extra~-European seems, in 
some respects, impossible to solve. 

There is, as a consequence, a double peril which Britain must 
face, whatever be the lines which her foreign policy follows. If 
she adopts an attitude which may be considered too European, she 
runs the risk of being entangled in continental responsibilities and 
even in the wars of Europe. In such a case she is in danger of 
displeasing the Dominions, who in a crisis might not follow her ; 
the case of Chanak is not old and might only too easily repeat 
itself. Another peril arises at the same time, and from the same 
- source. By acting in a way that would alienate the Dominions, 
she risks alienating also the United States. A break with the 
Government of Washington on such a question as the enforcement 
of a blockade would be exceedingly dangerous, not only in itself, 
but because the Dominions, who consciously or unconsciously 
might be tempted, if not to act, at least to feel, like the United 
States. One must never forget that the Dominions, no less than 
the United States, are extra-European Powers, and that they react 
spontaneously in an extra-European manner. A common atmo- 
sphere of distrust concerning any commitment in Europe might 
easily draw together all the white countries outside Europe, and 
this would be a tragic ordeal for the Empire. Britain would only 
face it most reluctantly, and will endeavour to avoid it at nearly 
any price. The conclusion is that the Empire, in the present state 
of affairs, tends to draw England away from the continent. 

But another and hardly less dangerous peril awaits Great 
Britain, if, giving way to Dominion prejudice, she indulges in a 
policy which is not sufficiently European or is too much extra- 
-European. Quite apart from the military danger which might 
thus arise, she would run the risk of no longer remaining the real 
political centre of the Empire. Since the war British policy has 
often appeared to us more an Imperial than a purely British 
policy. It seems always to be conceived and drafted from the 
angle of the Empire. Canada, Australia, and even (in an indirect 
way) the United States, hold a part in its determination which 
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they certainly did not have before 1914. London to-day remains, 
as ever before, the political centre of the Empire, but the centre of 
gravity of British politics has, to a certain extent, shifted. I 
know some people in England who are aware of such a tendency 
and hardly disapprove of it. Mr. Lionel Curtis has suggested that 
the Government of the Empire should be concentrated in a ship, 
which would move from one place to another within the Empire 
—one year in England, another in Canada or Australia. That 
may be a good idea; but would not that ship go some day to 
New York ? 

It seems a joke, but the possibility of the centre of gravity of 
the Empire being shifted away from Europe is in no way unthink- 
able. The Empire would not then become American, of course, 
but the future of British culture, taking that expression in its 
stricter sense, would undoubtedly be endangered. There has been 
in the past, and there still is, a distinctly British culture ; but in 
the nineteenth century an Anglo-Colonial culture has arisen. Any 
traveller through the Dominions can observe this, and he will 
probably love and admire it as the remarkable offspring of the 
mother country. Yet I cannot fail to see that this Anglo-Colonial 
culture is only half British and largely extra-European ; it has to 
be so, just like American culture. Now American prestige has 
become so great (and it remains so even after the American crisis) 
that the new white communities outside Europe cannot resist the 
attraction of America. They are, from a political point of view, a 
hundred per cent. loyal to the King, but this does not prevent 
them from living, breathing and feeling in a new social, moral and 
economic atmosphere which is more like that of America than that 
of England. History ties them to Britain, but geography ties 
them rather to the New World than to the Old. If the centre of 
gravity of the Empire is, in some subtle way (of which we cannot 
even detect the beginning), drawn away from this part of the 
world, it is in a certain sense the destiny of British culture which 
is at stake. If Great Britain, deserting her place in Europe, con- 
sented to be only a partner in the huge concern of the Anglo- 
Saxon races outside the Old World, she would then be in danger 
of losing the first place in that concern. Among the English- 
speaking nations it is impossible that the purely British culture 
should not feel the pressing influence, I might even say the weight, 
of the American culture. If Algeria had 100,000,000 inhabitants 
I should feel afraid, I think, for the integrity of our French culture, 
which is purely European and continental in its tradition. 

On this matter I express the point of view not so much of a 
Frenchman as of a European. We know very consciously and 
clearly what has been the réle of Britain in the past, and especially 
during the nineteenth century, in respect of continental interests. 
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First of all, Britain is a necessary link between Europe and the 
other continents, a necessary element of the European order, 
Secondly, it is an entrepét through which the produce of the world 
is drawn towards the old continent. Without England as a link 
and clearing-house, we, as Europeans, could not have been and 
certainly could not remain the economic centre of the world. 
And there is a third service which Britain has been rendering to 
Europe. She is a centre of political and economical gravitation 
for the Dominions, and it is thanks to her that the latter have, up 
to now, been attracted towards Europe. During the nineteenth 
century, and until after the war, we have enjoyed, thanks to the 
fair play extended by Britain to everyone, the benefit of something 
like an international mercantile republic under the peaceful 
leadership of the British. The adoption of a nationalistic economic 
attitude might, of course, put an end to these advantages, but the 
worst danger is elsewhere. If Great Britain were seriously 
defeated in some great world war, the gravitation of the Domi- 
nions towards Europe might be brought to an end, and this would 
mean the decay not only of England but of the continent of 
Europe, which needs a strong British Power. The peril, for 
Europe, would hardly be less marked if England, and with her the 
British culture, were to be merged in a larger union of English- 
speaking countries, whose centre of gravity (even if the political 
capital remained in England) would no longer be in the old 
country. In that case the spread of European culture generally 
would, sooner or later, be curtailed. 

My conclusion, both as a Frenchman and even more as a 
European, is that I wish to see a strong Britain in a strong Empire, 
with the head of that Empire remaining in the British Isles. 
Although I admire the American civilisation, and hardly less the 
brilliant results obtained in the Dominions, I am prompted to feel 
as I do not only by my legitimate interest as an inhabitant of the 
old continent, but by a sentimental attraction towards the old 
English tradition, a sentimental attraction which, I know, the 
people of the Dominions feel as much as, and even more than, 
myself. 

I do not, however, ignore that there are grave mistakes which 
we are apt to make and which we should seriously endeavour to 
avoid when we, as Frenchmen or as continentals, have to deal 
with the British. We too easily forget that the English are not so 
completely European as we are ourselves. Nor do we always 
remember that when deciding the trend of their foreign policy 
they must take into account the Dominions’ point of view, which 
cannot be a European point of view since the Dominions do not 
belong to Europe. The consequence is that certain commitments 
cannot reasonably be expected from Britain, and simple good 
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sense should prompt us not to request such commitments, On 
the other hand, the Dominions should understand that as Great 
Britain is a European Power they should not expect from her a 
complete secession from the old continent. They understood it in 
1914 and would probably be inclined to understand it again. 
This intermediary position of Britain is, after all, a condition of 
British greatness. She would not be true to her destiny if she 
agreed to be drawn into a closed continental system or if she 
entered into a closed Imperial community, parted from the con- 
tinent of Europe. Neither course would be to the benefit of the 
world or of the Empire. 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 


Vor. CXVI—No. 694 y* 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


INTERNAL politics in France have moved fast in the last few 
weeks ; and it may appear to a superficial observer that since the 
resignation of M. Doumergue’s coalition Government and the 
successful formation of that of M. Flandin, the constitutional 
reform proposals which were the occasion, if not the whole cause, 
of M. Doumergue’s fall have disappeared from the horizon, and 
the waters have closed over them. This is not really true. It 
is generally recognised that the political machine still remains 
liable to be clogged by the defects with which M. Doumergue 
declared his intention of dealing. These defects are not only 
those which produce the instability of Governments, to cure which 
M. Doumergue suggested an amendment of the existing conditions 
under which the Chamber of Deputies can be dissolved. As this 
was the only one of his proposals upon which he failed to come to 
terms with the Radical members of his Government, and as it 
brought about his resignation, attention has been drawn to it 
rather than to the others. 

These others were four. The first was the strengthening of 
the authority of the Prime Minister by naming him in the Con- 
stitution—which is not done at present—and by laying it down 
that he must not hold any portfolio which would place him in 
charge of a particular department. The second was a further 
strengthening of the authority, not specifically of the Prime 
Minister, but of the Executive in general, by giving the President 
of the Republic the right to extend the existing year’s budget 
by decree, if the Chamber neglected or refused to pass the next 
year’s budget before the end of the year. The object of this 
provision was not only to prevent the continuance of the financially 
wasteful expedient, which has so often been adopted, of granting 
provisional monthly credits, one by one, to the Government, 
while the interminable discussion of the budget continued into 
the New Year, but to make it impossible for this expedient to be 
used as a means of obstruction by those who would seek to prevent 
a dissolution by withholding the necessary credits for carrying on 
the administration of the country during the time necessary for 
the new elections to take place. The third of M. Doumergue’s 
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proposals was also financial. It limited the existing right of the 
Chamber—that is to say, of private members—to initiate and 
vote new expenditure by providing that the necessary additional 
receipts must be voted beforehand for any expenditure not 
initiated by the Government. The fourth proposal was directed 
towards securing the control of the executive authority over the 
machinery of administration ; for it laid down that the guarantee 
of stability of employment and normal opportunities of promotion 
which the civil servant receives must be accompanied by a clear 
understanding that he has no right, individually or collectively, 
to abandon that employment, and that his doing so cancels his 
contract with the State. The civil servant is, in fact, to have no 
right to strike. 

Now, the intention of M. Doumergue was that these reforms 
be solemnly incorporated in the written charter of the Constitu- 
tion, which was adopted by the Republic in 1875 and can only be 
amended by what is called a National Assembly—that is to say, 
a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, to be held for this special purpose at Versailles. In 
normal times the National Assembly is only called together when 
it is necessary to elect a new President of the Republic for his 
seven years’ term. In order that it should meet for any other 
purpose, the two Chambers must separately decide in favour of 
its convocation. This decision has not been made; for the 
resignation of the Radical members of the Doumergue Govern- 
ment provoked the resignation of the Government itself. But 
there are several signs that the constitutional reform proposals are 
by no means dead. One is that the new Flandin Government has 
already adopted the spirit of one of them and the Chamber of 
Deputies has voted another. For M. Flandin has addressed to all 
the Government departments a circular in which he invites each 
Minister to contribute to the restoration of the authority of the 
State by a strict application of the law, by refusing to tolerate 
any suspension or relaxation of activity and by imposing penalties 
for any breach of the rules; and the Chamber has this week 
voluntarily passed a motion to restrict its own powers of amending 
the budget. No doubt the effect of this motion is not extensive 
and can even be destroyed by the passage of a contrary motion at 
any moment. No doubt it is true that a similar motion was 
passed in 1889 and remained in effect for hardly a year. No 
doubt it is also true that the disciplinary measures with regard to 
the Civil Service at present go no further than a statement of 
M. Flandin’s intentions. It is clear, nevertheless, that these 
matters have not been forgotten. 

As for facilitating the dissolution of the Chamber, there was 
evidence, even before M. Doumergue’s proposal, that all parties 
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were beginning to recognise that something of this kind must be 
done to put an end to the fatal facility with which the deputies 
overthrew one Government after another and remained them- 
selves secure in the knowledge that a Ministerial crisis could not 
involve their being sent back to face their constituents before the 
expiry of their full four years’ mandate. In April, and again in 
June, of this year the Radical Party leaders, who have just 
resigned from M. Doumergue’s Government rather than accept 
his dissolution proposal, committed themselves to reforms of the 


same kind and at least as severe. Moreover, as M. Doumergue did 


not hesitate to point out in his last broadcast to the country, the 
committee of the Chamber which had been appointed to examine 
the question of the reform of the State and was composed of 
members of all parties had recommended in April that the con- 
sent of the Senate, without which the President of the Republic 
cannot now dissolve the Chamber, should only be necessary during 
the first three months of a new Chamber’s existence, and had 
even begun by proposing that it should be abolished altogether. 
It may, however, be remarked, incidentally, that one argu- 
ment used by M. Doumergue and others to recommend his 
proposed reform is not quite accurately stated. He suggested 
that it would bring French practice in the matter into conformity 
with that of Great Britain. In fact, it would give the French 


Prime Minister power which no British Premier has ever possessed 
or claimed. He would have the right not only to demand from 
the President of the Republic, but to obtain, the dissolution of 
the Chamber. Now, in England, not only has the King the 
liberty of refusing a dissolution, but, in the opinion of many 
authorities, he has the duty of doing so if a majority to support 
an alternative Government can be found in the existing House of 
Commons. Moreover, although it is no doubt true that on 
normal occasions the faculty of asking for a dissolution rests with 
the Prime Minister, it is, strictly speaking, the Cabinet, and not 
he, which makes the decision, as Gladstone recognised in 1893, 
when he wanted to dissolve on the House of Lords issue and his 
Cabinet was not behind him. This distinction is particularly 
important when a coalition Government is in office, as so often, 
and to-day almost invariably, happens in France ; for an election 
might suit the party interests of the Prime Minister and run quite 
contrary to those of many, and even the majority, of his Ministers. 

However, it has long been obvious, in France and abroad, that 
the parliamentary insecurity of Governments, with which the 
dissolution proposal was designed to deal, is a dangerous element 
of instability in the State—at least, as far as home politics are 
concerned. That it really tends to make the foreign policy of the 
country as unstable as might be expected and as is often believed, 
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isin point of fact untrue. Delcassé before the war and Briand after 
it were examples of Foreign Ministers who were able to remain in 
office and each to pursue a continuous policy through a succession 
of Governments of many political colours. Moreover, when 


parliamentary exigences have changed the Foreign Minister, the 
general line of the policy has been fairly constant. Even the 
apparently fundamental opposition between what may be called 
the Briand and the Poincaré schools has been more superficial 
than complete. The Briand school really rested on a Poincaré 
foundation. 

However, the instability as far as home affairs are concerned 
is undeniable. The War Cabinet of Mr. Lloyd George was the 
thirteenth Government in England since 1875. The War Ministry 
of M. Clemenceau was the fifty-seventh in France. Since the war 
the pace has been increased in both countries ; but the National 
Government in England has only brought the figure thirteen up 
to nineteen, while M. Flandin’s Government brings the French 
fifty-seven up to eighty-nine (though it must fairly be allowed that 
the thirty-two Governments which have been in office in France 
since the Armistice have included six which were reconstructed 
Governments with the same Premier and one more which was a 
second reconstruction). During the same period England has 
had seven Cabinets only. Since the last French general election 
in 1932 there have been eight French Governments, of which 
six came into being during the twenty months between the 
election and the riots of February 6 last. A single Government 
has remained in power in England. The virtual impossibility for 
an individual Minister, who remains in office for so short a time, 
to acquire any real knowledge of the working of his department 
goes without saying ; ; and it follows that he constantly finds 
himself sponsoring measures prepared by his predecessor, and is 
even more in the hands of his permanent officials than he is bound 
to be in any case. An illuminating concrete example of this is 
the fact that during the sixteen years that Alsace and Lorraine 
have once more been French their administration has been under 
the control of twenty-seven parliamentary chiefs in succession. 

This Ministerial instability is both the cause and the result of 
the fact that the French Chamber of Deputies is at the mercy of 
the irresponsible private member. In no other Legislature has 
he such power and in none is he assured for so long of not being 
called to account for what he has done. The knowledge that the 
Chamber is practically certain of lasting out its four years means 
that if a Government falls, a new majority must somehow be 
formed to support its successor. This means that a parliamentary 
majority is a far more fluid thing than in England, and may be 
composed of all sorts of varied combinations of the many parties 
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and groups, and even of individuals and their personal followers 
who break away from their groups. This, in turn, means that the 
private member, whose allegiance to his group may be very loose, 
is in a position to ask favours of a Minister in return for his even- 
tual support—a state of things which results in Ministers spending 
half their time in granting or refusing requests made by deputies 
for constituents (most of whom think that a deputy serves no 
useful purpose except to obtain preferential treatment for the 
constituency and its industries and places, promotions, exemp- 
tions from penalties and free railway passes for themselves or 
their relations). The avenues of corruption which such a system 
opens up in the judiciary alone, where the chances of a junior 
magistrate ever becoming a senior judge are in the hands of the 
Minister of Justice, were indicated in the Stavisky case. The 
powers of the private member are still further increased by French 
parliamentary procedure, which also tends to weaken those of the 
Government for the benefit of the important permanent parlia- 
mentary committees. These committees—one for Finance, one 
for Foreign Affairs and so forth—are elected in approximate 
proportion to the party composition of the Chamber. It is to 
them that any legislative proposal is submitted before it comes to 
the Chamber itself, and it is only the proposal as amended by 
them which the Chamber examines. When it is understood, in 
addition, that not only can a private member propose legislation 
involving expenditure, but that there is no such thing as Govern- 
ment limitation of the time allotted to private members’ Bills, it 
will be seen that it is no exaggeration to say that the Chamber of 
Deputies is the private member’s paradise. 

The removal of the Senate’s right of veto over the dissolution 
of the Chamber, together with the restrictions upon financial 
initiative, would clearly have brought the private member to heel. 
Moreover, I have shown that the principle of facilitating dis- 
solution had been generally accepted. Why, therefore, when 
M. Doumergue proposed to apply it, did the plan provoke the 
unanimous protest of the Radical Party Congress, the resignation 
of the Radical Ministers, and the fall of M. Doumergue ; why did 
his fall provoke none of the violent protests from public opinion 
which had been so freely predicted, and why has the Government 
of his successor been welcomed by a larger majority in the 
Chamber than that which hailed M. Doumergue as the saviour 
of his country in a moment of panic, and by such evident satis- 
faction in the country that it was reflected by an immediate rise 
in Government securities on the Bourse ? 

I think the feeling of the non-political mass of the country is 
threefold. Nine months ago, although the provincial part of 
France was far more sympathetic to M. Doumergue’s predecessors 
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than the almost unanimous denunciation of the successive Radical 
Governments by the always Conservative Paris newspapers might 
have given their readers to suppose, it was sufficiently frightened 
by the apparent possibility that Paris might once more spread 
revolution over the land to be ready to approve of anything that 
he might propose. He could at that moment have carried almost 
anything, for the Chamber was much too over-awed to hold up a 
finger. But the salvation which M. Doumergue was expected to 
bring was not merely political. It was economic ; and it was the 
economic part that the country really cared about. It waited 
the nine months of gestation, and what was produced was 
an ambitious scheme of constitutional reform, on which M. 
Doumergue decided to stand or fall without producing any 
economic programme whatever. That is the main element in the 
disappointment of the country in him. 

The second feeling is that this constitutional reform, upon the 
necessity of which the ordinary man js more or less prepared to 
accept the judgment of the politiciaris, might have been carried 
through without all the solemnity of altering the text of the 
Constitution, a solemnity which has an uncomfortably irrevocable 
look about it. Besides, is it quite certain that it is necessary ? 
The inclusion of M. Mandel, Clemenceau’s confidential henchman 
during the war, in the Flandin Government—it is the first time 
he has held office in any Ministry—is significant in many ways, 
and not least because he has for some time made no secret of 
his opinion that the existing Constitution gives quite sufficient 
opportunity for a strong man or a strong Government which is 
prepared to take advantage of it. The Chambers would not be 
willing to legalise a dictatorship, but they would be quite ready, 
as they have been before, in practice to submit to one. M. 
Doumergue wanted to alter the book of the rules before playing 
his hand, but he could have played it with the rules as they stood. 
That is to say, he could have played it if it was a hand which he 
could show in a democratic country ; and here comes in the third 
feeling of the ordinary man, a definitely political feeling, though 
he is not keenly political. The French peasant farmer, who is 
France and still outweighs the urban workman, remains funda- 
mentally democratic, as he remains fundamentally individualist. 
He lost his head over Napoleon III. and he almost lost his head 
over Boulanger ; but he does not cherish either memory, and the 
mere suggestion that anyone is aiming at a power which is not 
democratic at once puts him on his guard. That suggestion has 
been made about M. Doumergue. The words ‘ pouvoir personnel ’ 
have been thrown into the discussion, and the ordinary man 
has been disposed to conclude, not only from the actions of 
M. Doumergue before his resignation, but from his rather petu- 
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lant statements after it, that there was some ground for using 
them. 

If that is the suspicion of the ordinary man, it is the profound 
conviction of the rank and file Radical and also of the Socialist ; 
and remember that the Radicals remain the largest single party 
in the Chamber and the Socialists the second. For the Radical 
the victory of M. Herriot in the duel between him and M. Dou- 
mergue—for it is into this that the crisis resolved itself—represents 
a victory for the principles of parliamentary government, and 
is a similar defence of democratic institutions to his motion, in 
1924, that the newly elected Chamber should refuse to enter 
into relations with the Francois-Marsal Government, which M. 
Millerand, as President of the Republic, tried to impose upon 
it—a refusal which led to M. Millerand’s resignation. The 
Radical view is that M. Doumergue was deliberately trying to 
override both Parliament and his own Ministers. On November 3 
—over the heads of the Chamber of Deputies but also without 
consulting the members of his Government, which was much 
more serious—he addressed a broadcast to the nation, in which 
he announced that he intended to demand the vote of provisional 
credits for several months, in order that obstruction by refusing 
to vote supplies should not prevent his carrying through his 
constitutional reforms. It was to protest against the demand for 
these provisional credits instead of pressing for the normal passage 
of the budget that the Radical Ministers resigned, and not directly 
on the dissolution proposal. 

The dissolution proposal was, however, the real bone of 
contention, and the friends of M. Doumergue, who naturally deny 
that he or they had any of the Fascist or anti-parliamentary 
ambitions attributed to them, accuse not only M. Herriot in 
person and the Radicals in general, but the members of both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, of being opposed to it on 
far more selfish grounds than a devotion to democratic liberties. 
The senators, they say, were ready to dig themselves in to defend 
the most valuable of their prerogatives. They have never, in 
fact, refused to consent to a dissolution of the Chamber, and only 
once in the history of the Third Republic have they been asked 
for their consent, and then they granted it. This was in 1877, 
when President MacMahon dissolved a Chamber hostile to him, 
which had just been elected, only to be faced with another, still 
more hostile, and to be forced to capitulate. But the prerogative 
and the knowledge that it might be used has tied the hands of 
every Prime Minister. The friends of M. Doumergue do not add, 
but they certainly feel, that it unfairly and particularly ties the 
hands of Prime Ministers of their own way of thinking. For 
while the senators are perhaps sufficiently conservative on 
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economic and social questions to refuse a dissolution to a Prime 
Minister of the Left on certain issues, their old-fashioned but 
very definitely Radical majority would undoubtedly refuse one 
to a Prime Minister of the Right. As for M. Herriot, he is 
accused of having his eye far too much on the possible future 
services which the Radical senators may render to him for him to 
take any line which would be displeasing to them. 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies, it is now scornfully 
said by M. Doumergue’s friends, may be thrown into one basket, 
to whatever party they belong. For they were thinking of nothing 
but the eighteen months’ salary which they will continue to 
receive until the end of their term if there is no dissolution, and 
of the election expenses which they would have to pay before that 
time if there is one. No doubt there is some ground for these 
accusations of selfish motives ; but there is also little doubt that 
the driving force of the opposition to M: Doumergue was the sup- 
posed danger of something in the nature of Fascism. That this 
danger is real as far as the mass of the country is concerned can, I 
think, safely be denied. Fascism is not a plant which it would be 
easy to raise in aggressively individualist France. But that a 
well-drilled movement, whose ideals are not far different from 
Fascism—including the organisation of trades by corporate asso- 
ciations of employers and employed—exists in middle-class Paris 
there is no doubt ; and if at any time Paris were in a position to 
rush the rest of France it might assume the command. On 
Armistice Day two crowds came into the street—one at the West 
End of the city and the other at the East End. The former con- 
sisted of various associations, of which the Jeunesse Patriotes and 
the Croix de Feu are the most important. The men marched in 
military formation. They were well disciplined, and some of 
them wore what was almost a uniform. The other crowd was 
composed of Socialists and Communists. Its numbers were about 
the same—say, 40,000. It marched quietly enough, and it sang 
the ‘ Internationale’; but it had no discipline, no order, no self- 
conscious unity. There is no question that if the two crowds 
came into the streets against each other, that from the West End 
would immediately have the upper hand of the other. 

It does not follow that the East End crowd might not be 
dangerous politically. It is probably then, and then only, that the 
West End crowd would take action, and would come into the 
conflict as an auxiliary of the army and the police. ‘ We shall 
never attack ourselves,’ says Colonel de la Rocque, the leader 
of the Croix de Feu—which is where the infinitely less numerically 
strong but very effervescent Action Frangaise join issue with him. 
But the West End crowd did come out to demonstrate on 
February 6, though it did not attack, and it cannot be assumed 
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that all the leaders of the component parts of it will continue to 
hold Colonel de la Rocque’s opinion. Moreover, it might have 
come out during these last days, at least to demonstrate, if some- 
thing had happened which has been avoided largely by the 
wisdom of M. Herriot. 

As M. Herriot was the leader of the party mainly responsible 
for M. Doumergue’s fall and was also the leader of the largest 
single party in the Chamber, the normal constitutional conse- 
quence would seem to be that he should have formed the new 
Government. When it is added that the Socialists not only 
promised their support, but suddenly expressed their willingness 
to take office in collaboration with the Radicals, which they had 
never consented to do before, that consequence might seem to 
have been more definitely indicated. Perhaps the formation of a 
Cartel Government, to last three days, to be howled down by the 
West End crowd, and immediately to be followed by a triumphal 
return of M. Doumergue, was exactly what he and his friends 
wanted. But M. Herriot realised at an early stage of the crisis 
that such a Government could not live, and no doubt he had little 
desire to repeat his equally short experience of 1926 and prepare 
for the acclamation once more of M. Doumergue, as he then pre- 
pared for the acclamation of M. Poincaré. A study of the history 
of the recent crisis will show that M. Herriot did not only avoid 
precipitating it, but did his best to avoid it ; that he calmed down 
the enthusiasts of the Radical Congress who were spoiling for a 
fight ; and that he postponed accepting the repeated invitations 
of M. Doumergue to withdraw his Radical colleagues until he saw 
that, not a Cartel Government, but another Ministry of National 
Union, was ready to follow on. That is why the President of the 
Republic, who must have seen the danger quite as clearly as 
M. Herriot, did not even send for him. 

There is another reason why many members of the parties of 
the Left—and not of those parties alone—have been opposed to 
a hasty commitment of the country to M. Doumergue’s constitu- 
tional proposals, although they share the general feeling that some 
sort of constitutional reform is necessary. The trouble, they say, 
goes far deeper than anything which can be cured by a mere 
revision of the machinery of the dissolution of the Chamber. 
What is needed is a reconstruction of the complete fabric of the 
State, which is at present in danger of being captured by all sorts 
of self-interested oligarchies—by the oligarchy of the civil servants 
on the one hand, but also on the other by the oligarchy of the 
banks, who are at present enabled to exploit the recurrent 
Treasury difficulties arising from budget postponements in order 
to hold the State to ransom. It is impossible to expect—so runs 
this argument—that a reconstruction of such a kind can ever be 
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carried through by the existing senators and deputies, sitting 
separately or jointly. Not only can they not be expected to vote 
away their own prerogatives, but they are too closely connected 
with one or other of the aforesaid oligarchies to examine the 
problem impartially. The necessary reform could only be voted 
by a constituent Assembly, elected specifically for this purpose. 
It will be seen that the logical French here carries the question 
a long way ; but it is very doubtful whether we shall see such a 
constituent Assembly in the near future. 

M. Flandin’s is a National, Union Government; but it is 
National Union with a difference. Although in appearance it is 
more to the Right than the Government. of M. Doumergue, in 
reality it leans more to the Left. Although it has put M. Louis 
Marin, who is more to the Right than M. Tardieu, in place of him 
to counterbalance M. Herriot as Minister without portfolio, 
although it includes M. Pernot and M. Mandel, who are both very 
definitely to the Right, it is really in spirit less what is called a 
Government of National Union than one of Concentration—that 
is to say, it is less a Government of the Right supported by 
the Radicals and in definite opposition to the remainder of the 
Left than a Government of the Radicals and the Centre tolerated 
and partly supported by the Right. No doubt the opposition 
remains on the Left. The Socialists could hardly be included 
without making the co-operation of the Right and perhaps of the 
Centre impossible—which is what a leading Socialist meant when 
he said, ‘ The best service we can do M. Flandin is to vote against 
him.’ But this opposition is not unfriendly. That Radicals and 
Socialists could look with cordiality on a Government headed by 
M. Flandin would have seemed incredible as recently as the 
general election of 1932. What may help to explain the fact is 
that the two most prominent politicians who were members of the 
last Government and now remain outside are, in addition to 
M. Doumergue himself, M. Tardieu and M. Marquet—the one the 
real author of the constitutional reform proposals, which he 
produced in a book a year ago, and the other a former Socialist, 
who has evolved in the direction of authoritative methods. 

The chances of the survival of the Flandin Government are 
not put very high by those who would have preferred to see M. 
Doumergue’s campaign succeed. They describe it as transparent 
cover for a forthcoming and perhaps imminent assumption of 
office by the Radical and Socialist cartel, the real victors of the 
crisis. Here the wish may be, for reasons which I have suggested, 
father to the thought. It is true that in certain Radical quarters 
such an eventuality is contemplated with confidence, when ‘ the 
task of to-day, which is the consolidation of Republican liberties,’ 
has been accomplished. But these hopes, whether they are 
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inspired by a desire that the Radicals shall take office for their 
more complete damnation or for their triumph, may be long 
postponed by the Flandin Government proving to have more life 
in it than the pessimists expect. 

For the present these pessimists are in the background. The 
path of the Government is roses all the way. The Premier is only 
forty-five—a mere boy for a politician—and he is active, calm and 
businesslike. The comfortable parliamentary tradition has been 
resumed—‘ The Republic will not capitulate to factions,’ says the 
Ministerial declaration. The Senate is delighted. There is no 
party in the Chamber which is really hostile. ‘J1 n’y a que le 
provisoire qui dure,’ says the French proverb, and there are some 
who predict that the apparently provisional Government of M. 
Flandin may last the three years of another Concentration 
Government, that of Waldeck-Rousseau—the record holder before 
the war—or the similar period covered by M. Poincaré’s two 
Governments from 1926 to 1929. Everything really depends 
upon how it can grapple with the economic crisis. M. Flandin’s 
present plan would seem to resolve itself principally into a removal 
of restrictions of all kinds, a tendency to greater freedom of trade, 
and, in fact, to a policy of laissez-faire. His principles are 
believed to be those of orthodox economic Liberalism, which 
would condemn him to be passive. At the same time, he has 


promised vigorous action. His chances of success depend upon 
how he interprets that promise, for in any case the situation will 
force him to take action of some kind. 
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ROOSEVELT AT MID-TERM 


THE result of the American Congressional elections on November 6 
has been a resounding triumph for Mr. Roosevelt. For some 
months past the omens had not seemed over-favourable. A 
defeat, it is true, was not within the bounds of political possibility ; 
it was clear to even the most jaundiced observer that Mr. Roose- 
velt is the most popular President since his earlier, and Republican, 
namesake thirty years ago. But the Democratic Party already 
had the largest majority that Congress had known since the 
’sixties, and without the cohesive force of a personal contest for 
the Presidency it was thought by many prophets that the Re- 
publicans might be able to make up a few of their losses of two 
years ago. Though the electors would not vote against Mr. 
Roosevelt, they might be persuaded to ‘ take out ’ on some of his 
Democratic supporters their disappointment at the slow progress 
of Recovery. 

Recovery has, indeed, been making slow progress this year. 
Since Easter it has been hard to be sure whether it has been 
making any progress at all. The farmers are in a slightly better 
position than they were a year ago. The severe drought of this 
summer, though it brought ruin to some farmers, brought higher 
prices to al], and in addition they have been paid substantial sums 
from the Federal Treasury to persuade them (as one wit, pre- 
sumably Republican, has put it) ‘to refrain from raising corn, 
hogs and hell.’ As a result the cash income of the farming com- 
munity will probably show a considerable rise in comparison with 
either of the last two years. But even with this cause for satis- 
faction the New Deal did not appear to be gaining the enthusiastic 
support of the farmers, and in the constant undertone of grumbling 
which arises from the Farm Belt, as from the country districts of 
any nation, some observers thought they could still detect the 
note of political anger which gave rise to the violent ‘ farmers’ 
strikes’ of 1933. Nor was the progress of the New Deal in the 
cities as confident as it had been in its first flourishing youth. 
Unemployment, according to the best available statistics, has 
hardly fluctuated throughout the summer, and is still at the 
appalling total of about ten millions: a comparable figure for 
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Great Britain would be nearly three and a half millions. The task 
of relieving these millions through the coming winter will fall 
even more heavily on the Treasury than last winter, for the springs 
of private charity have almost dried up and individual resources 
are twelve months nearer exhaustion. Mr. Roosevelt had bravely 
refused in August to contemplate unemployment as a permanent 
feature of American life, but it was beginning to look as if he would 
have it with him throughout his term of office. Since the devalua- 
tion of the dollar at the end of January he had pulled no further 
monetary rabbits out of the ‘ New Deal’ hat, and although this 
abandonment of economic prestidigitation has probably brightened 
the prospects of sound and lasting recovery, it could reasonably 
have been expected to disappoint an audience which was expect- 
ing a renewal of the entertainment of 1933. Some of the agencies 
of the New Deal are beginning to look a little tarnished. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has probably made 
more urban enemies with its ‘ processing taxes ’ (which have been 
maintained at their pre-drought levels) than rural friends with its 


restriction payments. The National Recovery Administration is 
definitely discredited, its creator dismissed, and its operations 
circumscribed. The price-fixing provisions of the codes have 
aroused all the latent “ trust-busting ’ proclivities of the American 
public. The rise in the prices of finished goods which has followed 
on shorter hours and higher wages has annoyed the consuming 
public and is widely blamed for delaying recovery in building and 
the constructional industries. Labour, in whose interest the 
N.R.A. was largely conceived, has lost confidence in its mediation 
of labour disputes. In its revised form N.R.A. will only be a 
shadow of its original self. 

There was consequently ample cause for believing that the 
New Deal would be on the defensive on November 6, although the 
earlier stages of the electoral process did little either to confirm or 
to reject this belief. Elections in the United States cast their 
shadow a long way before. For every office—and the American 
electorate filled 10,000 elective offices on November 6—the parties 
must first select their candidates. Selection is not accomplished, 
as in England, by a small ring of insiders; it is a public and 
acrimoniously contested affair. Presidental candidates are 
selected every four years by ad hoc conventions of elected party 
delegates, and the convention method is still used in several 
States to select candidates for smaller offices. But in the main, 
nomination of the party candidates is accomplished by means of 
so-called ‘ primary elections.’ The primary is a legally-recognised, 
officially-organised ballot in which any voter is entitled to take 
part ; he may not vote in more than one primary, but his choice 
of party is unrestricted. The primaries are thus a sort of pre- 
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liminary election. In some States, such as the ‘ Solid South,’ 
where to vote Democratic is the mark of a white man, nomination 
in the Democratic primary is equivalent to election, and the 
fiercest contests are between the aspirants to the party nomina- 
tion, rather than between Republican and Democrat when duly 
nominated. Even in other States, where the balance of parties is 
more equal, the intra-party contests before the primaries are often 
as important as the inter-party battle between the primaries and 
the election. As a test of public opinion they are, indeed, fre- 
quently more important than the election, for the nominated 
candidate of the party is supposed to receive the loyal support of 
all sections of the party and in return to adopt its full ‘ platform.’ 
In past years this has frequently meant that the Republican and 
Democratic candidates who have finally presented themselves to 
the electors, especially for Federal offices, have had almost indis- 
tinguishable policies, the real conflict of opinion having been 
resolved at the primaries. 

This year the primary elections, as they were held on different 
dates in the forty-eight States, did not tell any very clear story. 
In Nebraska the ‘ New Deal’ candidate in the Democratic sena- 
torial primary won a decisive vote over Mr. Charles Bryan, brother 
of William Jennings Bryan and a fierce antagonist of the present 
Democratic Administration at Washington. But in Ohio the 
Democratic voters rejected the ‘official’ candidate, while in 
Pennsylvania, in the Republican primary for the senatorial 
contest, Senator David Reed, leader of the Conservative ‘ Old 
Guard,’ easily defeated Governor Pinchot, who, though a Repub- 
lican, professed support of the President’s policies. It was im- 
possible to draw from these and other similar results any very 
precise conclusions on the electoral strength of the New Deal. 
Indeed, the only conclusion that could be clearly drawn was that 
Radical ideas were beginning to capture the voters in several 
parts of the country. In the ‘ Deep South,’ Senator Huey Long, 
the ‘ boss’ and virtual dictator of Louisiana, who professes ideas 
which make the New Deal look like staid Conservatism, not only 
strengthened his hold on his own domain, but secured the nomina- 
tion of candidates pledged to his support in the neighbouring 
States of Arkansas and Mississippi. This invasion of the politics 
of one State by a leader from another is almost unknown in the 
United States, where local particularism is very strong. Senator 
Long declares that Arkansas and Mississippi have ‘ annexed them- 
selves to Louisiana,’ and the growth of this Radical enclave is a 
sign of the power which an unscrupulous demagogue, with his talk 
of ‘ equal sharing of wealth ’ and of moratoria for all debtors, can 
exercise on an ignorant and impoverished electorate. A similar 
movement in California attracted more attention. Upton Sinclair, 
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the novelist—well known throughout America for his ‘ exposures’ 
of capitalism and for his multitudinous socialistic enthusiasms— 
after many failures to attract any attention as Socialist candidate 
for a variety of offices, has changed his party and entered the 
Democratic primary for the governorship of the State. He was, 
at first, not taken seriously by the professional politicians of the 
State. But California has always been a fertile breeding-ground 
of enthusiasms, and there were plenty of orphans of the economic 
storm in the State to be attracted by his policy of expropriation 
of idle land, idle factories and idle money and their conversion to 
the use of the unemployed. Mr. Sinclair ran his campaign on 
unorthodox lines : he wrote pamphlets with titles as startling as 
‘ I, Governor of California’; he invented for his movement the 
title ‘EPIC’ (End Poverty In California) ; with a self-confidence 
most uncharacteristic of politicians, he charged for admission to 
his meetings ; and, to the surprise of the country and the horror of 
the native capitalists of the State, he captured the Democratic 
nomination by a vote larger than that for all other candidates 
combined, handsomely defeating the candidate who had the 
blessing of the Administration of Washington and of the party 
leaders in the State. 

This California primary brought the President more embarrass- 
ment than the defeat of his candidates in a dozen other States. 
For Mr. Sinclair, though the duly nominated candidate of the 
Democratic Party, preached the purest Socialism and showed that 
he had no intention of being bound by the party platform. The 
President could neither own nor disown him. To give him public 
support would drive every hesitating moderate into the ranks of 
the Republicans. To disavow him would be to flout the will of 
the electors. Mr. Sinclair attempted to force the issue by demand- 
ing an interview with the President. Mr. Roosevelt granted the 
request, but on condition that politics were not to be discussed. 
So the Democratic nominee journeyed 6000 miles in order to chat 
about the weather with the Democratic President. 

The emergence of a strong Radical wing in the Democratic 
Party had the effect of driving the President to the right. The 
tactics of this move were obvious. The Radicals might have 
embarrassing views, but their party loyalty was sound enough. 
On the other hand, to win the election it was necessary to retain 
the support of the bewildered masses who have only recently been 
converted from ‘ rugged individualism ’ to the New Deal and still 
regard it as a means of safeguarding rather than of destroying 
the institution of private property. The President devoted 
himself during the weeks before the elections to conciliating these 
nervous conservatives. He denounced the ‘veterans’ barns,’ 
which is still an inflationary bogey, though its cost would be 
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comparatively small in terms of the swollen figures of the present 
budget. He entered, with some ostentation, upon a series of 
consultations with leading business men, and for some days the 
list of visitors to the White House was reminiscent of the days of 
Mr. Hoover. Even the bankers were called into consultation, 
and, although Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that Wall Street was 
no longer an imperium in imperio, he contrived to arrive at an 
‘armed truce’ with those whom eighteen months before he had 
dismissed as ‘unscrupulous money-changers.’ In spite of all 
these efforts, the community of business men could not entirely 
lose its suspicions. A ‘ straw vote’ taken by the Literary Digest; 
which can be taken as representing the opinions of the more 
substantial citizens, showed a decline in the President’s popularity. 
Sixty-five thousand persons in every State of the Union were 
asked their opinion of the New Deal in March 1934 and again 
in September; the percentage approving was 69-03 in the 
spring, but only 50°97 in the autumn. The first real test 
came with the election in Maine in September. This State, 
alone of the forty-eight, holds its elections two months before the 
rest of the nation, and the saying ‘ As Maine goes, so goes the 
nation ’ has considerable force.. The Democratic vote in Maine 
increased, but not sufficiently to change the representation of the 
State in the House of Representatives or to unseat the Republican 
Senator Hale. It revealed nothing in the nature of a landslide, 
and the prophets were all but unanimous that the Republicans 
would be able to win back some of the seats they lost in 1932. 
The American Constitution gives the President a term of office 
of four years. Of the two Houses of Congress, the House of 
Representatives is entirely renewed every two years, Each 
senator holds office for six years, but one-third of the seats are 
filled every two years. At this election, then, the Presidency was 
not at issue. The only Federal offices to be filled were 435 seats 
in the House of Representatives and thirty-two seats in the 
Senate. In addition, however, to these Federal elections, there 
were State officials to be elected: Governors in some States, 
Legislatures in most States, It has hitherto been the invariable 
rule that in the ‘mid-term’ election, halfway between two 
Presidential elections, the President’s party loses seats in Congress. 
Every four years candidates for Congress can hitch their individual 
wagons to the Presidential star and the electorate will sweep them 
into office with the President. But in the ‘ off-year,’ congressmen 
have to stand on their own feet—and they consequently stand 
less steadily. Even those Presidents who have later been most 
triumphantly re-elected to office have lost ground halfway 
through their first term of office. Theodore Roosevelt lost seats 
both in 1902 and in 1906, but he had no difficulty in being 
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re-elected in 1904 or in nominating his successor in 1908. Wilson 
in 1914 barely retained his majority in Congress, but was re-elected 
in 1916. Coolidge lost his majority in 1922 but was re-elected in 
1924. Indeed, on the average of the past eighty years, the 
President in the second half of his term has been able to count 
on the support of only 48 per cent. of the members of Congress, 
and there has not been a single occasion on which the President’s 
party has actually gained in the ‘ off-year.’ 

This year’s results have confounded the prophets and shattered 
the precedents. So far from losing seats, the Democrats have 
gained. They have gained, moreover, in both Houses. A few 
gains in the Senate were expected, for the senators seeking 
re-election after a six-year term were those elected in 1928, when 
the Hoover tide was running at the flood. But to increase 
representation in the lower House is quite without parallel. The 
Democrats now have a two-thirds majority in both Houses—a 
fact which has constitutional, as well as purely statistical, import- 
ance, for treaties need an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
Senate, and the ‘ gag rule’ in the House (equivalent to the 
‘ kangaroo ’ and the ‘ guillotine ’ in the House of Commons) needs 
a similar majority of the representatives. The Democratic 
Party, demoralised and apparently moribund in 1928, when even 
the ‘ Solid South’ deserted it, now stands higher than ever the 
Republican Party did in times of peace. No previous Democratic 
leader since the Civil War has been able to secure even a bare 
majority of the electorate, and even the Republicans could obtain 
equal preponderance only with the aid of the ‘carpet bag’ in 
the ’sixties. Such are the catalytic effects of depression upon the 
seemingly innumerable composition of American politics. 

It is worth while to analyse this remarkable victory a little 
more closely. The United States rarely acts as a nation in 
political matters, and regional differences can be detected even 
in the apparent unanimity of this election. The ‘Solid South’ 
was solid as usual. In some of the former ‘ rebel’ States, such 
as Virginia and Alabama, there was not even the formality of an 
election and the Democratic nominees were returned unopposed. 
Not all these Southern Democrats, however, are to be counted as 
‘New Dealers.’ The re-elected Governor of Georgia counts 
himself as a conservative. At the other extreme, Mississippi 
elected as senator a candidate who chooses to describe himself as 
‘the man Bilbo,’ and is an advocate of Senator Huey Long’s 
extremer views. 

Democratic victories in the South are not startling news ; but 
for some of the rich and populous Eastern States to desert the 
Republicans is almost revolutionary. The most remarkable 
victory was in Pennsylvania, a State which has never been any- 
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thing but Republican since the party was founded. Senator 
David Reed, who was campaigning for re-electica, is a friend of 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellor and by far the ablest of the ‘ Old Guard ’ 
Republican senators left behind in Washington by the landslide 
of 1932. In the past two years he has been the spearhead of the 
Congressional opposition to the President. His victory over the 
‘New Dealer,’ Governor Pinchot, in the primary election in the 
summer was hailed by the Republicans as a sign that, if all else 
failed, Pennsylvania would remain as a rock of conservatism in 
the Democratic flood. Alas for their hopes! the Democrats 
captured both the senatorship and the governorship of the State. 
In Connecticut, another of the select band of six States which 
voted for Mr. Hoover two years ago, the Democratic Governor 
was re-elected and a Democrat sent to the Senate. The retiring 
Republican senators were defeated in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. In New York State the Democratic Governor, Mr. 
Lehman, who succeeded Mr. Roosevelt himself two years ago, was 
re-elected ; but he accomplished a feat which neither Mr. Roose- 
velt himself nor even Governor Al Smith was ever able to achieve— 
he secured a majority in the State outside the city of New York. 
This is, in its way, even more remarkable than the conquest of 
Pennsylvania, for ‘up-State New York’s’ Republicanism has 
hitherto been cemented by abhorrence of the wicked Democratic 
metropolitanism of Tammany Hall. Tammany itself voted the 
Democratic flood to success, for it recaptured one of the city 
offices which it lost two years ago after the exposure of Mayor 
Walker’s régime. Of the Eastern States only Vermont and 
Delaware remain entirely faithful to the Republicans. The only 
definite Republican gain was the unseating of Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, after sixteen years of office. But this can hardly 
have been displeasing to the President, since Mr. Ritchie had 
attacked the New Deal and his Republican opponent had under- 
taken to support it ; moreover, the other offices of the State 
were filled by Democrats. With this single exception, the label 
‘ Democrat ’ was sufficient throughout the East to secure victory. 
Most of the successful candidates belong to the conservative wing 
of the party ; certainly none of them will be too radical for the 
New Deal. 

In the Middle West the Democratic nomination was not quite 
so sure a passport to election, but support of the New Deal was 
almost essential tosuccess. In Wisconsin the brothers La Follette, 
campaigning as Progressives with the President’s support, defeated 
both Democrats and Republicans. In the neighbouring State of 
Minnesota the Farmer-Labour Party, whose ideas are broadly 
socialistic, similarly defeated both the older parties. In Ohio and 
Indiana the ‘ Old Deal’ Republican Senators Fess and- Robinson 
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were defeated, while in Illinois, where there was no senatorial 
contest, the Democrats won several Congressional seats, including 
that of Mr. Britten, the veteran Big Navy supporter and Anglo- 
phobe. Chicago sent to Congress that rarissima avis a negro 
Democrat. 

In the Far West the position was confused by the eruption of 
Radicalism. Before the day of the polls Mr. Upton Sinclair had 
been openly disowned by the Democratic leaders of California and 
tacitly disavowed from Washington. The embarrassment of the 
_ moderate Democrats was not lessened by the fact that his Re- 
publican opponent, Mr. Merriam, the incumbent Governor of the 
State, was a hardened conservative. It would be more accurate 
to say that he had previously been a hardened conservative, for 
in the course of the campaign he adopted every Radical proposal 
that had not hitherto been annexed by Mr. Sinclair, including 
even the so-called Townsend plan, which calls for State pensions 
of $40 a month to all citizens over the age of sixty. The campaign 
against Mr. Sinclair was energetic and unscrupulous, and it 
succeeded in turning against him the small capitalists and the 
religious sects, both of which are more than usually numerous in 
California. In the result he was soundly beaten, Mr. Merriam 
being elected by some 1,000,000 votes to 700,000 for Mr. Sinclair. 
This victory did not, however, help the other Republican candi- 
dates of the State, as two Congressional seats were won by the 
Democrats. In the State of Washington, in the extreme north- 
west corner of the country, Radicalism fared somewhat better. 
This State has had a Radical reputation ever since the days of the 
I,W.W. immediately after the war, and Seattle, its chief city, 
is one of the strongholds of organised Labour. This year the 
Democratic Party of the State has been captured by the Left 
wing, and their candidate for the Senate, Mr. Schwellenbach, has 
been described as ‘ Lefter than Left.’ This did not, however, 
prevent his election. 

There is little in all this to cheer the Republicans. The little 
mountain State of Vermont, which clung to Taft in 1912 and to 
Mr. Hoover in 1932, is still entirely faithful. In some of the 
States of the Farm Belt, such as Kansas and Iowa, they have held 
their own, though they have failed to recapture any of the seats 
lost in 1932. Their only real gain was in Michigan, where Senator 
Vandenberg secured re-election and the Republicans won back 
four seats in the House of Representatives. Michigan is a large 
and important State ; but one success amid such an array of 
failures is very col’ comfort indeed. 

The interpretation of these results is more difficult than their 
description. There is a temptation to conclude that they reveal 
an overwhelming ratification of the New Deal, to predict the 
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triumphant re-election of Mr. Roosevelt in 1936, to pronounce an 
epitaph on the Republican Party, and to leave it at that. But 
the matter is not quite as simple as the first glance would suggest. 
The Republicans have been reduced to less than a third of the 
Senate and less than a quarter of the House of Representatives. 
But their real strength in the country is far larger than these 
figures would indicate. The American electoral system, like 
the British, is that of single-member constituencies. A small 
majority, scattered evenly over the country, could in theory 
secure every seat in Congress. This has not hitherto’ happened 
because the Democrats, the minority party, had their stronghold 
in the ‘ Solid South,’ which could be counted on at all times to 
give them nearly a quarter of each House of Congress, even if 
they failed to win a single seat in the rest of the country. But 
this year the theoretically possible has almost happened. The 
Democratic majority has been widespread, but comparatively 
small. When the votes are totalled up it will be found that there 
were very few States where the Republican vote exceeded the 
Democratic, and equally few, outside the ‘Solid South,’ where 
the Democrats were more than 55 per cent. of the voters. The 
Republican National Committee claims that the Republicans 
polled about 13,000,000 votes and the Democrats between 
14,500,000 and 15,000,000. If these figures are correct—and there 
is no reason to doubt them—the Democrats actually lost more 
votes than the Republicans in comparison with 1932, when the 
vote for Mr. Hoover was about 16,000,000 and that for Mr. 
Roosevelt about 22,500,000. Precedent, then, has not been so 
completely broken ; the ‘ off-year swing of the pendulum’ has 
occurred, and, even though it has not swung far enough to affect 
the composition of Congress, a very few more degrees of swing 
might have made a great deal of difference. In view of these 
facts it would be as risky to assume that the Republican Party is 
finished as to have predicted the same of the Labour Party in 
Great Britain in 1931. The single-member constituency system 
penalises minorities; but it also has the effect of tempting 
temporary majorities to believe themselves permanent. 

None of these qualifications of the victory detracts in the 
slightest from the fact that it is a striking personal triumph for the 
President. It is indeed something to have persuaded a majority 
of the American people to vote for the Democrats for the first 
time since the Civil War ; and in saying ‘ for the first time’ we 
are not forgetting the Presidential election of 1932, for the 
electorate did not then vote for Mr. Roosevelt so much as against 
Mr. Hoover. The New Deal was then a name but no more, and 
even his closest friends were inclined to put Mr. Roosevelt down 
as a pleasant but ineffective man. Indeed, had the details of his 
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policy been revealed to the voters then, they would probably have 
turned them down. This was the first opportunity the American 
people has had of passing judgment on the New Deal, and the 
affirmative vote is in a large measure the justification and reward 
of the men who had the political courage to initiate it. But though 
the President will have no difficulty in interpreting the vote as an 
endorsement of the New Deal as a whole, he will not find it so 
easy to determine whether public opinion stands behind the Right 
wing or the Left wing of his immediate supporters. Conservative 
Democrats were, in the main, elected in the East, while the Far 
West very decidedly turned down Mr. Upton Sinclair’s Radicalism. 
On the other hand, both at the head and at the mouth of the great 
Mississippi valley more extreme views were successful. Senator 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, and Senator Long, of Louisiana, each 
in his very different way, is at the head of a Radical movement 
which extends beyond the borders of his own State. 

This obscurity of the popular oracle and the enormous personal 
prestige of the President put the decision on policy entirely into 
his hand. Whether he moves to the Left or to the Right, he 
will probably be able to carry a majority of Congress with him. 
There will be the irreconcilables of the Left, and some irrecon- 
cilables of the Right, in spite of the Republican rout. But the 
majority of both Houses has been elected to support Roosevelt. 
Unlike most Presidents in American history, he can afford to be 
a Prime Minister as well as President. Everything in the next 
two years will therefore turn on the President’s policy. There 
are already some indications of what that policy will be. It will 
still be directed towards Relief, Recovery and Reform, but some 
of the more drastic methods adopted last year are unlikely to be 
revived. Recovery is apparently to be sought by an intensifica- 
tion of the Public Works programme and its close relation, the 
Housing programme, and by restoring business confidence. There 
is little immediate likelihood of a further devaluation of the dollar 
or of further experiments with currency or credit inflation. So 
much, at least, is read into the President’s firm denial of the 
recurrent rumours of devaluation and into his appointment 
of Mr. Marriner S. Eccles—a ‘ Public Works’ protagonist—as 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. Relief and Reform are 
to be advanced together by a programme of social insurance. 
Committees have been set up to study plans for insurance against 
unemployment and for old age pensions. Constitutional diffi- 
culties are in the way of a system of Federal unemployment 
insurance, but the Federal Government can draw up a standard 
scheme and use its taxing powers to persuade the States to enact 
the necessary legislation. The plan favoured is apparently an 
entirely contributory scheme, with no assistance from the Treasury 
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and with both contributions and benefits varying from industry 
to industry. The public support of old age is a subject of con- 
siderable actuality in the United States at present, as is shown by 
the extraordinary popularity of several quite fantastic proposals 
of this nature. The widespread nature of the movement is due 
to the confluence of two streams of thought—one mainly con- 
cerned with the social problem of elderly indigence, the other 
anxious to diminish the competition for employment. Whether 
the Federal Treasury will be ready to shoulder the burden of 
universal old age pensions remains to be seen, but action of some 
sort can be expected next year. 

Public works and housing, relief and social insurance are thus 
likely to be the policies laid before the new Congress by the 
President. But Congress can be counted on to have plenty of 
ideas of its own. There will be, for example, the proposal to 
pay the ‘ veterans’ bonus’ in full at once—that perennial dis- 
turber of the peace of Presidents. Congress will probably vote 
this proposal, and the President will almost certainly veto it. 
Whether the veterans’ lobby will be able to muster the two-thirds 
of each House necessary to override the President’s veto remains 
to be seen ; at the moment it appears unlikely. But there will 
be many other ingenious proposals to turn the Federal Treasury 
into a Santa Claus for different sectional interests, and it can be 
predicted with assurance that the most formidable opposition 
the President will have to meet will be sectional greed masquerad- 
ing as inflationary economics. His political talents will be fully 
exercised if he is to retain control. The historical omens are not 
encouraging, for the only previous President to have a Congress 
so overwhelmingly of his own party was Andrew Johnson, who 
was also the only President to be impeached by Congress—led, be 
it noted, by the Radicals of his own party. But Johnson was 
elected in the shadow of Lincoln, and Mr. Roosevelt is his own 
Lincoln. 

The Democratic victories of 1932 and 1934, coupled with the 
revolution which the depression and Mr. Roosevelt between them 
have effected in the subject-matter of legislation, have entirely 
changed the aspect of American politics. There is, as we have 
seen, no reason to believe the Republican Party defunct, but it can 
clearly never be in the future what it has been in the past. Mr. 
Roosevelt has succeeded in converting the Democratic Party from 
an illogical alliance of the defeated Confederate States in the 
South and the immigrant politicians of the cities in the North into 
a party of opinion, united in defence of a policy. The Republicans 
will be forced to undertake a similar change and to emerge as the 
Conservative Party. The age of opposing gangs with identical 
policies is past : ‘ Measures, not Men,’ will be the criterion of the 
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future. How soon this realignment is accomplished depends upon 
the President. If he stands his ground against the Radicals and 
the inflationaries, there will be very little room in the immediate 
future for a Conservative Party. On the contrary, the emergence 
of a Radical Party will be much more of a threat to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The ‘ machines ’ of the two older parties are so firmly established 
throughout the country, and so bountifully maintained by 
Federal, State and municipal patronage, that a third party would 
be hard to establish. But if the extremer sections of opinion can 
find no satisfaction in the Democratic Party, they will be tempted 
to secede. Their task will be as difficult as, but no more difficult 
than, that of the founders of the Labour Party in Great Britain. 
On the other hand, if the President surrenders to his wild men, 
he will inevitably drive many of his more moderate supporters 
back to the Republicans. 

The Democratic Party is thus threatened on either side, 
Neither threat is likely to materialise against Mr. Roosevelt. 
Neither of the potential oppositions can put into the field a candi- 
date with one quarter of his popular appeal. In a vast country 
like the United States the leader of a party must have a name 
known in every State ; there is only one name in American politics 
at present. But by inflexible tradition each President is limited 
to eight years of office. The testing time of that newly-born 
American Liberalism which President Roosevelt personifies will 
come in 1940, when his successor is to be elected. It is not only 
in its advocacy of social insurance that the present Democratic 
Administration resembles the British Liberal Party after its great 
triumph of 1906. It stands between the conservative elements, 
the party of property, and the first beginnings of a party of the 
dispossessed. Mr. Roosevelt has the supremely difficult task of 
creating a permanently strong centre party. For the moment the 
luck is with him. But who can tell what will happen in the next 
six years, what passions may not arise to wreck him, as they 
wrecked Cleveland and Wilson in his own country or the Liberals 
in Great Britain ? It is a task worthy of a master-politician, and 
the chief interest in American politics for the next few years will 
be to watch Mr. Roosevelt walking warily down the middle of 
the road. 

GEOFFREY CROWTHER. 





BEFORE THE PLEBISCITE IN THE SAAR 


It has become a truism to explain that the triumph of National 
Socialism in Germany created a Saar question where no question 
had hitherto existed. In the last few months, however, the 
tension has become so much greater that no apology need be 
offered for an attempt to examine the situation in the Saar two 
months before the plebiscite is to take place. For on January 13, 
1935, the Saarlanders have to choose whether they wish to become 
Hitler’s subjects, or whether they prefer to remain under the 
authority of the League of Nations; there is, of course, the 
possibility of becoming citizens of France, but little interest 
attaches to the handful of people who are likely to register this 
choice. The Fihrer has compelled the young men of Germany 
to stifle their Corridor demands, and, since Poland has repudiated 
international control in the matter of minorities, he has abandoned 
the Germans in Poland with a completeness which must be bitter 
to‘contemplate. He appears also to have left the Austrian 
Nazis to their fate. For the time being the whole impulse of 
Nazi energy is directed towards the Saar, which has thus for a 
time become almost the pivot of European affairs. 

All this fuss about 830,000 people # and a territory no larger 
than Kent or Suffolk is, for some people, hard to explain. But 
five great issues are concentrated here. The Saar basin is highly 
industrialised—who shall control its coal mines and iron foundries ? 
The Saar basin is strategically important—who, then, can win 
a military advantage here? Both questions have doubled in 
importance since Germany, under Hitler, has become hungrier 
and so much more aggressive than she was before. The Saar- 
landers are predominantly Catholic and ‘ proletarian,’ and 
unquestionably German. “Here the fundamental principles of 
National Socialism are at stake, its arrogant claims to the 
allegiance of the Christian Churches and of the working classes, 
however grossly it defies or cheats them, and to the allegiance of 
the whole German ‘race.’ The territory now in question was 
partially acquired by France, together with Alsace, through 
Louis XIV.’s Chambres de Réunion, and some of it was included 

1 Exactly 828,128 in January 1934. 
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in France by the 1814 Treaty. In 1815 most of it went to Prussia, 
and Saarbriicken became a Prussian garrison town. In 1871, 
with Germany’s acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine, it ceased for 
a time to be frontier country, and its modern industrialisation 
occurred in close conjunction with the iron mines of Lorraine. 
This valuable association was maintained by the Peace Treaty 
of 1919 (when the Saar basin became League of Nations territory 
until the plebiscite in 1935), but more definitely by the inclusion 
of the territory in a customs union with France. 

Putting iron ore and customs duties aside, no one can be blind 
to the fact that the Saarlanders are Germans, nor should anyone 
forget the oppressive period of M. Rault’s*? authority. And yet 
every observer with any claims to open-mindedness will agree that 
the year 1934 has witnessed an increasing opposition in the Saar 
to the totalitarian claims of the National Socialist State ; signs 
are not wanting that the confidence of the Nazis themselves has 
been shaken. Their greatest anxiety is caused by the secession 
of an important Catholic group from the German Front into 
which all the old Centre people were hustled by the Nazis in 
September 1933. These seceders, led by Johann Hoffmann, 
founded their own newspaper, the Neue Saar Post, last May. 
Some of them represent the political liberalism of the old Bavarian 
People’s Party, others have greater sympathy for the Italian 
Fascist system, but they are all the enemies of Nazi Neo-Paganism, 
and their paper has come out in definite support of the retention 
of the status quo under the League of Nations. They claim to 
be supported by go per cent. of the clergy in the Saar ; certainly 
they have the sympathy of the large majority of priests. But 
the Saar priests are subjected to the authority of two bishops in 
the Reich, and this constitutes perhaps the greatest difficulty 
the Neue Saar Post people, at the moment of writing, have to 
face. The old Prussian part of the Saar basin comes within the 
diocese of Trier, the much smaller Bavarian portion within that 
of Speyer. The Bishop of Speyer is old and weak ; both he and 
his brother of Trier are subject to fairly irresistible threats from 
the temporal authorities, and they can but condemn pro-status quo 
activities among the clergy of the Saar. The Vatican is well 
aware of the situation ; for some time the Pope has maintained 
a special observer in the Saar; Monsignor Panico has recently 
succeeded Monsignor Testa in this réle. The status quo Catholics 
hope that the Pope may yet free the Saar clergy from. their 
allegiance to the German bishops by appointing a special adminis- 
trator, as he did in Upper Silesia at the time of the plebiscite 
there. But this would probably be taken by the Nazis as that 


2 President of the Governing Commission of the Saar in the years immediately 
after the war. 
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open declaration of war which the Vatican is temperamentally 
anxious to avoid. Relations between the German authorities and 
the Catholics in the Reich are already so bad that no one any 
longer takes the Concordat of 1933 seriously, and the Secret 
Police (the Gestapo) have special orders to watch Catholic 
activities. 

Through the Catholic trades unions, Catholicism in the Saar, 
as in the Rhineland before Hitler, is associated: with the Labour 
cause. The last elections to the representative, but merely 
advisory, Landesrat were held two years ago; at that time the 
Centre polled 48 per cent. of the votes, the Communists 23 per 
cent. and the Socialists 13 per cent. Both Marxist parties, in the 
days of Weimar democracy, had habitually championed the 
rights of German workers against French capital. When the 
Saar coal mines were handed over to France by the Peace Treaty,* 
the French State became the biggest employer in the territory. 
In the metallurgical concerns, about two-fifths of the capital is 
foreign (French, Belgian, and Luxembourgeois), and roughly a 
quarter is French alone. Thus Hitler’s victory was at first wholly 
disconcerting to the Socialists and Communists of the Saar—they 
seemed only able to exchange bitter recriminations: among them- 
selves, and many of their younger supporters undoubtedly 
accepted the socialistic declarations of the Nazis; the marriage 
of these assertions with a passionately nationalistic spirit was 
particularly attractive to the German employees of the French 
State. 

The destruction of the trades unions in Germany, and the 
publication of the Nazi Labour Law, did something to console the 
Saar workers for their separation from the Reich. Some intel- 
lectuals, too, were thankful to find that something which they had 
always regarded as one of the more unfortunate vagaries of 
Versailles left them free to read what they chose ; they were glad 
still to be able to go to the left-tending films which can, to this 
day, be seen at the Socialists’ Welfare Centre. In the last six 
months, however, events within Germany and without have 
brought about a change which is almost startling. This trans- 
formation is best observed at the pro-status quo meetings which 
are now being held in the Saar. Here the Socialist and Com- 
munist leaders, who were not on speaking terms last winter, share 
the platform ; it is amusing to hear Socialist veterans whispering 
tolerantly to each other as the Communist Pfordt takes the 
platform, ‘ Well, what’s our local Litvinoff got to say to-night ? ’ 
But the United Marxist Front is by no means the whole of this 

® As compensation for the destruction of the north French mines, and to be 


bought back by Germany if and when the Saar returned to her; the price is to 
be fixed by arbitration and paid in gold, 
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story. It iswhen a Catholic priest * addresses these meetings that 
the interest reaches a climax; I have heard a priest win more 
applause at a workers’ meeting than Max Braun (the Socialist 
leader) or Pfordt themselves. Nor did the priest need to stray 
into the paths of heresy ; he spoke of his recent experiences in 
Germany, how he had been in prison there, how his friends had 
been afraid to give him shelter when he came out. The Nazis 
had made Germany into a land of cowards and traitors, and yet 
a land thirsting for war. ‘ Keep out of that, my friends,’ he said. 
‘Vote for the status quo and help to save Germany.’ More 
cautious Catholics will hasten to explain that if a priest on a 
status quo platform can help to lead the people back to the 
Church, this is a praiseworthy mission, while doctrinaire Com- 
munists are equally willing to exploit priests if it pays. But all the 
most scholastic frowns do not destroy the bridge upon which 
these priestly speakers stand. It is built out of two planks—a 
common, fundamental longing for human welfare, as I heard a 
priest point out, and the brave hope that the Saarlanders may yet 
save Germany. It is this hope which reveals the intense patriotism 
of the supporters of the status guo, and I believe that that is the 
dominating emotion at a meeting of the kind I have described. 
There is a passionate desire to help Germany to her senses and a 
conviction that the Saarlanders are the only Germans who have 
any immediate chance of doing so: this counts for more than 
Vatican strategy or Comintern tactics ; and it is this which binds 
German Catholic to German Communist in the Saar. 

The new virility of the supporters of the status quo has been 
generously nurtured by Hitler. The travesty which the Concordat 
has become in the Reich, the depressed standard of living, and 
the blood-stained summer have been recorded with anxiety, 
despondency, and horror. The international pattern is also 
reflected in the Saar; this reflexion, too, shakes the certainty of 
Nazi prediction. Since the Franco-Russian rapprochement, the 
Third International has been ordered to conciliate the Second, 
and this to some extent explains the emergence of the Saar 
United Front. There are a thousand rumours about Dimitroff’s 
participation in the business; merely as rumours, they have 
their significance. 

I am convinced of the German patriotism of the partisans of 
the status quo, but Iam no less convinced of the fervent patriotism 
of the Nazis in the Saar. When one of them said to me, ‘If 
Germany doesn’t get the Saar back next January, I don’t want to 
go on living,’ I believe his feelings were as sincere as the feelings 
behind such declarations ever can be. The participation on both 


“* The Bishops of Trier and Speyer are now (mid-November) forbidding all 
political activities on the part of priests in the Saar. 
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sides, of corruptionists, gangsters and other hangers-on, does not 
detract from the genuine emotion which is impelling so many 
Saarlanders into the plebiscite arena. Many Germans, who are 
not National Socialists, both in the Saar and in the Reich, cannot 
contemplate the prolonged separation of this German territory 
from the administration so newly centralised in Berlin. Orthodox 
Catholics are torn between the claim of country and the claim of 
a Church which has always emphasised the natural sanctity of 
patriotism ; there are even some who hold that the more their 
Catholic brothers are persecuted in the Reich, the more they feel 
their own place to be beside them. More nominal Catholics are 
drawn into the Nazi camp by their desire to ‘ keep the priest in 
his place.’ 

For the ‘ whole-hog ’ Nazi the question has an almost indescrib- 

-able poignancy. The preservation of the status guo would mean 
the preservation of a portion of the Versailles Diktat which has 
been widely denied justification. The preservation of the status 
quo spells everything which Nazi ideology condemns; it vetoes 
the administrative unity of the German race more plainly than 
the independence of Austria, whose population is almost as mixed 
as the Hapsburg empire was multi-racial. The status guo pro- 
longed would mean a triumph for all the principles for which 
poor Geneva stands—internationalism, arbitration, minority 
rights, as opposed to the unchallenged roughness of the strong. 
According to the implications of the French Aide-Mémoire of 
September 4, it might even mean concessions to the dreadful 
notion of democracy. The Saar State would necessarily be small 
and weak. And to the Nazi mind the pro-status quo campaign is, 
like Rhenish separatism, a French intrigue, and its success would 
be nothing but a preliminary to French annexation.® 

The Nazi case in the Saar question, like that of the status quo 
people, is a good one ; it is a bitter dilemma indeed with which 
Hitler has confronted the Saarlanders. The decisive point, for 
many inhabitants of the territory and for many foreign observers, 
is the evil identification of Germany’s name with the terrorism, 
the lawlessness, and the trickeries of the Nazi campaign. In the 
Saar, particularly, the Nazi technique must be seen to be believed ; 
it is almost impossible for an Englishman who stays at home to 
contemplate such things—indeed, few visitors to the Saar itself 
are altogether aware of what is going on. 

It is embittering enough for its opponents that the German 
Front in the Saar works with lavish funds supplied from the Reich 
and in alliance with the Gestapo, but they could scarcely hope for 
it to be otherwise. Among other things, Germany causes Saar 


® Recently the Nazis have been announcing that support for the status quo 
comes solely from Retch émigrés who should therefore be expelled from the Saar. 
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children to be taken in by families in the Reich, from whose homes 
the children write ecstatic letters to their parents in the Saar. 
While disclaiming any interest in the material side of the question, 
the Nazis, by the way, are constantly asserting that the Saar has 
suffered economically through its divorce from the Reich, an 
assertion which is in direct and unquestionable opposition to the 
facts. The co-operation of the Trier Gestapo with the German 
Front in the Saar has been illustrated by some of the papers con- 
fiscated by order of the Governing Commission. The following 
incident is an amusing example of how close the link is: Not long 
ago a certain X., who takes no interest in politics himself but 
who is closely related to a man known to be working for the 
status quo, was setting out to drive in his car from Saarbriicken 
to Trier. ‘I'll be back this evening if they don’t put me in a 
concentration camp,’ he said to his wife, by way of teasing her. 
When he got to Trier he was arrested by S.S. men (now more or 
less incorporated with the Secret Police). It turned out that the 
only grounds for the arrest were that the whole of this family was 
kept under the particular observation of spies.” One of these had 
solemnly telephoned the remark about the concentration camp, 
which was received by the Trier Gestapo as sufficiently suspicious 
to necessitate arrest. The unfortunate victim did, however, 
escape the fate he had so frivolously envisaged, and was allowed 
to return home: he was a Saar citizen and not subject to the 
Reich authorities at all, but the Reich, as on other occasions, 
‘might have refused to give him up. 

The partisans of the status quo are lamentably poor and they 
are not in alliance with any terroristic police system outside the 
territory. But what made them helpless until recently was the 
Nazis’ control over the local Saar police. This was a force of 
about 1100 men enrolled locally when the French troops left in 
1930, men to whom the Nazis conveyed that if they revealed any 

‘ misunderstanding of the patriotic spirit ’ by taking steps against 
Nazi methods, they would be noted as bad Germans to be dismissed 
and perhaps beaten up in 1935. The success of this threat was 
almost complete among the police; it was applied with less 
Sticcess to officials and lawyers. For a long time, therefore, 
Socialists and Communists have been subject to unrestrained 
. threats and occasional violence. The people associated with the 
Neue. Saar Post—the Saarpest, the Nazis call it—have now 


~ 

* This is a chapter on its own. The Saar has flourished upon both French 
and German concessions until now ; whatever happens in the plebiscite, it will 
soon cease to be offered favours from both sides. 

7 Mr. Knox’s recent report made to the Committee of Three in Rome has 
shown that the whole population of the Saar is kept under the observation of 
Nazi cell-chiefs. This is denied by the German Front, and the denial has led to 
litigation between German Front and Governing Commission. 
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experienced six months’ intensive persecution of a similar kind. 
They have the greatest difficulties in distribution, because anyone 
who is seen selling their paper is offered some good job by the 
German Front on condition that he repents of his ‘ separatism,’ 
while those who buy it are certain to be dismissed by Nazi masters. 
A week after the first number of the Neue Saar Post was issued 
the Nazis put up forged placards advertising the new publication ; 
the placards were edged with the French colours, and a day or 
two later it was solemnly broadcast from Frankfurt that the 
Neue Saar Post was frankly advertising itself in the blue-white-red 
of France. At about the same time there were plans to kidnap 
Hoffmann and Braun. Policemen were sent to Hoffmann’s 
house to protect it; from them information appears to have 
reached the German Front, in one of whose papers a head-line 
promptly appeared, saying ‘ Hoffmann is afraid.’ Status quo 
people have to accustom themselves to personal insults and to 
their children being bullied at school ; a status guo shopkeeper is 
facing a boycott if he shows his hand. Anybody associated with 
the status quo needs to be careful never to get into any kind of 
car unless he is well acquainted with its other occupants, for, 
without this precaution, one is apt to find oneself across the Reich 
frontier and under arrest. The terror in the Saar is more intensely 
felt as one approaches the frontier of Germany. If one examines 
the facts, it is easy to disprove the theory that only a majority 
can make itself so powerfully felt. 

In view of the pressure upon their police, the Governing 
Commission, under the presidency of Mr. Knox, compels congratu- 
lation upon the preservation of order and of the main substance 
of civil rights ; not long ago I heard a very intelligent observer 
remark that at present there is oppression rather than terror in 
the Saar. There is a theory in Whitehall that pro-consuls should 
be seen and not heard of: it is a pity that it is not better under- 
stood that the rise of National Socialism has rendered this notion 
obsolete ; Mr. Knox might then be more accurately appreciated 
for the good work he has done with the bad instrument of an 
unreliable executive. Early last June the date of the plebiscite 
was fixed for January 13, 1935, and it became essential to tackle 
the problem of the all but gleichgeschaltet police: the Governing 
Commission. was empowered by the League Council to recruit 
men locally as far as possible and then to look abroad. Out of 
4000 local applicants Mr. Hemsley, the English Chief of Police 
appointed in July, has chosen about 210 people whom he considers 
should be capable of impartiality. Not many complaints have 
been made against the people he has chosen. The new recruits 
all have military experience, and are to be kept in barracks in 
Bereitschaft. Meanwhile negotiations have been proceeding, and 
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although the Swiss refused to allow their nationals to be enrolled, 
other Governments have been more friendly. The necessity of 
finding men who can speak German creates a difficulty. There 
is, of course, fiery indignation among the Nazis over the intro- 
duction of an international police force, which they denounce as 
a foreign occupation. Both Nazis and Socialists find it impossible 
to understand that their own party people whom ‘they are 
willing to place at Mr. Knox’s disposal ’ will not meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

While the Governing Commission will remain responsible for 
the maintenance of order and for the general administration until 
after the plebiscite, a Plebiscite Commission of Three appointed 
by the League arrived in Saarbriicken on July 1 to prepare, 
in accordance with the Treaty, for the holding of a ‘ free, secret, 
and sincere vote’ next January. Their chief business has been 
to compile a valid list of those entitled to vote in the plebiscite. 
Every man or woman over twenty, regardless of their nationality, 
is eligible if he or she were resident in the Territory on June 28, 
1919. Provisional lists have been made by the 83 communal 
committees established by the Plebiscite Commission. These 
committees have a foreign president and two Saarland members. 
They are supervised by eight ‘ bureaux de cercle,’ each of which 
consists of one or more foreigners : these are, of course, all League 
appointments for which neither Frenchmen nor Germans are 
eligible. The ‘ bureaux de cercle’ are connected with the Plebiscite 
Commission by two foreign liaison officials. The Plebiscite 
Commission has a Dutch president (M. de Jongh), a Swiss and 
a Swedish member, and an American expert (Miss Wambaugh, 
attached to it. There is also an international Plebiscite Tribunal 
under the presidency of the Italian, Signor Galli, with a subordi- 
nate judge in each of the eight circles. Would-be voters’ applica- 
tions were made in July ; then from September 26 to October 26 
the provisional lists of voters were posted up for objections 
to be made. From October 26 to December 17 the Plebiscite 
Commission machinery is working under pressure, for by the 
latter date all disputes must be settled, the tribunal must have 
made its decisions on all appeals and the final list be published. 
Nazi tactics have been to flood the committees with the names of 
claimants ; the number of groundless applications is variously 
estimated between 40,000 and 100,000. Westland, a good anti- 
Nazi weekly which may usually be regarded as reliable, reported 
on September 22, as an example of what had been going on, that 
in Sulzbach, after the president of the communal committee 
had sealed up the list of claimants, the containing envelope 
had been opened and about 1000 names of Reich Germans 
added.. In this case a Socialist on the committee reported the 
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case, but on about half these committees the local members are 
both Nazis. 

Mr. Knox’s adherence to an English conception of justice has 
brought him the grossest insults from the German Front in the 
Saar and from the Reich Press and wireless, and the Governing 
Commission has been denounced as Radetzky and Haynau rolled 
into one—men incapable of understanding a national spirit. 
The Plebiscite Commission was at first welcomed by the Nazis as 
a body of people who would have the sense to put things right. But 
the Plebiscite Commission has already been thrust into the ranks of 
the oppressors. On September 15, while thanking the members of 
the communal committees for the technical work done, it was 
compelled to point out that many of their members were obviously 
working in association with ‘a certain political organisation,’ 
and that that must stop at once. Soon after this the question of 
meeting-halls became acute. The threats and wealth of the 
German Front had caused the people in control of all big meeting- 
halls to refuse to hire them to the status quo parties. The anti- 
Nazis cannot often afford to organise large-scale meetings, but it 
is particularly important to them to be able occasionally to do so, 
since none but the rash are willing to come to small meetings 
where it is easy for Nazi spies to note them down. The interest 
taken in the status quo meeting at Sulzbach on August 26, the day 
of Hitler’s speech at Coblenz, is based not only upon the first 
appearance of a Catholic priest on such a platform, but also upon 
the fact that somewhere about 50,000 people attended it because 
they felt less conspicuous on a hill-top than in, say, a village hall. 
It is typical of Nazi methods that the German Front paper, the 
Saarbriicker Abendblatt, at the time reported 20,000 participators 
at Sulzbach, and that the German Saar propaganda organisation 
in London issued a statement at the end of September referring 
to the mere handful of 7000 separatists at the Sulzbach meeting. 
Apart from its effect on foreign opinion, these tactics keep status 
quo sympathisers in a perpetual state of exaggerated anxiety due 
to this pseudo-artificial ostracism. 

The German Front announced its intention to launch a 
‘ final struggle ’ (Endkampf) campaign on Sunday, September 23, 
and notified to the authorities open-air meetings in Saarbriicken, 
Saarlouis, Merzig, Vélklingen and Neunkirchen. The Plebiscite 
Commission caused the local authorities to be asked whether they 
were equally ready to afford facilities for meetings to be held by 
the other plebiscite parties, but only the Mayor of Vélklingen 
declared himself willing. The matter was brought before the 
Council of the League on September 28, and an order was 
immediately published in Saarbriicken giving the authorities of 
the eight circles of the plebiscite organisation dictatorial powers to 
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ensure that each of the parties created by the triple issue of the 
plebiscite shall be able to hire meeting-places. 

No one can predict whether the efforts of the Governing and 
Plebiscite Commissions wil) make possible the free vote demanded 
by the Treaty of Versailles, nor how, if this be achieved, the 
majority of the Saarlanders will vote. One can only speculate. 
I know of an Italian now working for the Plebiscite Commission 
who thinks the Governing Commission too slack in standing up 
to the Nazis, and I know of a Scandinavian in a similar position 
who takes exactly the opposite view ; from which I deduce that 
both Commissions are about as impartial as is humanly possible. 
In order that the voting on January 13 shall be free, the popula- 
tion has to be convinced that it will be secret. The Nazis have a 
‘we shall know ’ technique which can be effective without being 
true. The Plebiscite Commission has already arranged for the 
setting up of bureaux de vote to supervise the actual voting, but 
it has delayed its decision as to how, where, and when the votes 
shall be counted and the result announced. The Council of the 
League has still to meet, and may make decisions which will 
transform the whole situation. These may be known to the 
world before this article can appear, but it is impossible to 
consider them here. 

There is another point, which may be the decisive one. Many 
of the Saarlanders who are not National Socialists feel unable to 
vote against Germany for an indefinite period of time, where, if 
it were a question of five or ten years, they would be anxious to 
do so. The Treaty would scarcely sanction a declared time limit 
of such a kind, for which the status quo people are naturally 
eager. On September 4 a French Aide-Mémoire on the subject 
of the Saar was presented to the Council of the League of 
Nations, in which it was suggested that if the status quo were 
continued, as the result of the plebiscite, there should be room 
for subsequent modifications of the régime. This was taken to 
imply that the Saarlanders should be able later to vote them- 
selves back into Germany. The Aide-Mémoire was in many 
ways a remarkable document. In it the French Government 
declared 
qu’il lui parait légitime que, dans I’élaboration du statut 4 instaurer, 
une large place soit faite 4 la collaboration de la population de la Sarre 
dont le traité méme a voulu que |’expression soit recueillie. De méme, il 
accepterait qu'il fut tenu compte des voeux d’ores et déja exprimés au 
sein de la population et tendant a réserver des possibilités de modification 
de ce statut, en vue de répondre éventuellement aux lecons de l’expérience, 
‘ aux intéréts permanents du territoire et a l’intérét général.’ 

Opinions vary as to the effect of this statement in the Saar. The 
implication that the Government should in future become less 
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authoritarian and more democratic was certainly welcome on the 
left, though the practically-minded must have felt misgivings as 
to the part the Saar Nazis and Communists might play in more 
parliamentary circumstances. The Aide-Mémoire, while insisting, 
as the French always have, that if the Saar goes German, Germany 
must stick to the Treaty and buy back the mines, also stated 
that, if the status guo continues, France will present the mines to 
the Government of the Saar. On the whole, that must have 
appeared too much like a bribe to have helped the status quo 
party; the Nazis, of course, denounced the Atde-Mémoire as 
blatant French propaganda, and renewed their charges of high 
treason against all their opponents.® 

An average estimate of the voting now gives Germany 65-70 
per cent.; any doubts one may feel about this figure find some 
justification in the following considerations. On August 19, in 
the German referendum, the districts which admitted the greatest 
dissidence were the West German areas, where, as in the Saar, 
the proportion of Catholics and of industrial workers is high. 
The pressure to vote ‘yes’ on August I9 was, of course, 
stronger than it can possibly be next January. The Saar- 
landers seem, moreover, to be temperamentally secretive. In 
Neue Saar Post circles one is often reminded of an occasion before 
the war when Reichstag and Prussian Landtag elections were held 
within a week of one another. In the Reichstag election, which 
was by secret ballot, a Centre man was chosen, to everyone’s 
surprise ; in the Landtag election, which was open, the Centre 
did not even risk a candidate. To-day the priests find their 
churches fuller than they used to be, for it is safer to go to church 
than to buy the Neue Saar Post, and there is plenty a priest can 
say without using political phrases. 

There are many people who are already saying, ‘ Thank 
God, the whole thing will be over in January’; in fact, nothing 
can be less justifiable than this pious assumption. Unless the 
Marseilles murders bear some terrible fruit, no question in Europe 
is more pregnant with danger than that of the Saar. But while 
a false step between now and January might be disastrous, after 
January 13 a catastrophe may at any moment be born. 

There are three possibilities in the plebiscite. It has become 
clear that the chance of a small majority for the status quo now 
really exists. Herr Spaniol, the young ex-leader of the German 
Front in the Saar, who was succeeded by Pirro last March, and 

8 The Aide-Mémoire says the French Government ‘est disposé 4 céder au 
territoire lui-méme, & des conditions équitables, une large part des gisements.’ 

® Herr Pirro, now leader of the German Front, sent a long telegram of protesta- 
tion to Barthou over the Aide-Mémoire, and it is said that Barthou put it aside 
with a tired smile, deploring that ‘so much money should be spent on so much 
nonsense.’ 
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who holds the position of a Prussian Séaatsrat, has organised 
17,000 young Saarlanders in Labour service in the Reich. Labour 
service is always a soldierly affair, and abundant evidence has 
accumulated to show that there has been no mistake about it in 
the case of these 17,000. It is with difficulty that these young 
people are kept in hand now ; if Germany failed to get a majority 
vote on January 13, Spaniol has openly announced his intention 
of invading and laying waste the Saar. In the Schaub letter,!° in 
which this is perhaps more clearly revealed, it may be observed 
that men like Spaniol envisage the possible loss of the Saar durch 
die heutige Fihrung. This is perhaps more remarkable in Spaniol 
than in Schaub, who pooh-poohs him as a foolish youth. If a 
Labour Corps eruption followed Germany’s defeat, M. Barthou’s 
speech on September 27 made it perfectly clear that French 
troops, acting on behalf of the League, would be prepared to 
defend the Saar. 

The second possibility is some sort of partition if the voting is 
close and varies much from district to district, for the League is 
empowered by the Treaty to distribute the territory in accordance 
with the wishes of the population. The risk of a Nazi putsch would 
be much the same, for partition would be just as bitterly resented 
as a profanation of German soil. The chance of a Franco-German 
clash in the Saar is increased by the Nazi claim that German 
sovereignty has never lapsed there, while France and the rest of 
the world regard the territory as under the authority, not of the 
Reich, but of the League. There is probably nothing the French 
would relish less than to send troops into the Saar, and nothing 
that would reconcile more Saarlanders with the Reich. Even a 
close vote, on the other hand, would spell such humiliation for the 
Nazis that doubt has been expressed as to how successfully the 
Hitler régime could stand a moral defeat of this kind. This is why 
the struggle in the Saar is so desperately important to everyone 
who is not indifferent to Hitlerism. This is also the reason which 
makes serious people afraid of a putsch before January 13 in order 
that the Nazis shall ‘ hold the plebiscite themselves.’ There is 
much less than a 50 per cent. chance of this taking place ; never- 
theless, the chance exists. It has been said that the French frontier 
measures at the end of October were occasioned by the discovery 
of a Nazi plan to assassinate the members of the Governing Com- 
mission. It is at any rate no secret that anxiety is felt for Mr. 
Knox’s safety. ‘ No one would be so mad as to attempt his life,’ 
one hears people say ; but someone was mad enough to murder 
Dollfuss. Confidence in official Germany’s intentions has been 
restored by Herr Btirckel’s order of November 2 forbidding 


1° To Pirro, dated July 9, 1934, and included in the material laid before the 
League Council last August and September. 
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uniforms, parades, etc., within 40 kilometres of the frontier from 
January 10 to February ro. In view of Herr Biirckel’s pugnacious 
speech on October 18, and in view of the probability that pro- 
spective ‘ putschists’ would prefer to avoid attention by remaining 
in mufti, it is difficult to see why this order should have aroused 
so much satisfaction, but it appears that the Reich government 
is making serious efforts to check this exuberance at last. 

The third and most actual possibility is that of a not very big 
majority for Germany, which will immediately create the problem 
of the future of those who have been rash enough to reveal their 
dissent. The German Government has agreed that the supreme 
plebiscite tribunal shall sit in the Saar until January 1936 to settle 
disputes arising out of the plebiscite, but we have Schaub’s word 
for it that, forty-eight hours after the voting, Hitler will have ‘ put 
an end to plenty of illusions ’—in the manner of June 30 is pretty 
clearly implied. As the French Aide-Mémoire pointed out, the 
mines will still belong to the French State and a great deal of 
capital will still belong to foreigners whe will need protection 
from the eager clutches of the Reichcbank. It is almost as 
fascinating as it is agitating to contemplate the French State as 
an employer in the National Socialist industrial organisation, a 
Fuhrer of one of the Nazi ‘ followings.’ 

The situation is already an impasse, for Neurath, in a speech 
in September, in so many words refused to pay. M. Barthou has 
been blamed in England for the unyielding attitude of the French, 
but it seems fairly clear that the best hope for peace in Europe and 
justice in the Saar is to-day provided by the firmness and clarity 
ofthe French. The generals have a good deal to say in Germany 
to-day. Theyarenot ready forwar. Ifthey are really convinced 
that France means business, they will do all they can to cause 
Germany to observe her various obligations. They might be able 
to keep the Spaniols in order and even to induce Dr. Schacht to 
disgorge an agreed gold price for the mines. Thus those who 
study the problem of the Saar are logically compelled to hope 
that the Quai d’Orsay will, as M. Laval has implied, do homage 
to Jean Louis Barthou by continuing the clear-cut policy asso- 


ciated with his name. 


11 ‘ Faudrait-il donc, soit laisser coexister la souveraineté de I’Etat allemand 
sur le Territoire et l’exploitation des Mines par l’Etat francais, soit suspendre, 
jusqu’& complet paiement des Mines, la réinstallation de la souverianeté alle- 
mande? Ces deux solutions seraient, & des degrés divers, difficiles 4 admettre et 
comporteraient de sérieux dangers.’ 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


GENERAL Smuts, in his profoundly interesting and impressive 
speech on November 13, pointed out two great dangers to which 
the world to-day is exposed. One is the rising militaristic spirit 
of Germany and the other the Japanese demand for an abrogation 
of the ratio strength to which she agreed at the Washington Con- 
ference. While the latter of these must be a subject of discussion 
at the naval ‘ conversations,’ the former has a very direct bearing 
upon the future of naval strength and the security of the world. 
General Smuts propounded the view that this militaristic spirit 
has among its origins, if indeed it is not its actual origin, the 
inferiority complex which has taken hold of the minds of the 
German people. They resent the inequality of status which has 
been imposed upon them, and their resentment takes shape in 
those movements which we can see; though we cannot foretell 
to what new groupings of discontented nations it may in time, and 
possibly before very long, give rise. It is his view that there is 
one way, and one way only, of removing this dangerous ‘ com- 
plex,’ and that is to recognise Germany’s ‘ complete equality with 
her fellows, and to do this frankly, freely and unreservedly.’ 

What connexion is there between this political act and the 
matters which are occupying the attention of those who are taking 
part in the naval ‘ conversations’? There is a very close con- 
nexion indeed. The restoration of what is called ‘ equality of 
status’ carries with it the undoubted right to build any type of 
vessel, of any size, which is permitted to the other nations of the 
world. If they possess battleships of 35,000 or 22,000 tons, 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, aircraft-carriers, large destroyers of from 
1500 to 2000 tons, or even larger, submarines and naval aircraft, 
Germany will have the right to possess them too. That she may 
not at once avail herself of the right is possible. Her finances are 
not in a condition, it would appear, to begin an extensive naval 
programme. But we are not entitled to limit our views to this 
year, or even to a few years ahead. We have to take longer 
views and produce a settlement which reaches beyond our own 
day. That is the only statesmanlike course. 

The question, therefore, which immediately presents itself is 
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what the eventual effect will be of those decisions regarding the 
sizes of ships, the retention of types, and the various ratios of 
strength, upon all the nations of the world at that future time— 
which, in General Smuts’s opinion, should not be deferred one day 
longer than can be helped—when equality of status is resumed by 
Germany. 

Taking first the type known as the battleship. Germany 
to-day is limited to an armoured vessel of 10,000 tons. The other 
maritime nations are free to build ships of 35,000 tons. Germany 
therefore to-day has no battleships, for the meaning of the term 
13 ‘ a ship fit to lie in the line ’ against an enemy ; and these small 
vessels are not fit to ‘ lie in the line’ against ships of three and a 
half times their size. They are, in reality, armoured cruisers. 
When equality of status is resumed, Germany will be as free as 
the other nations to provide herself with ships of that tonnage 
or any other lesser tonnage she may choose to adopt. 

While it may appear improbable, and even impossible, that 
Germany, in her present financial condition, either would or could 
proceed to furnish herself with ships of the largest size, the time 
is bound to come when her prosperity comes back, and she will, 
if it appears to her to be in her interest to possess such ships, 
proceed to build them. But it is-to be observed that it is quite 
within her power to-day to build ships of a much greater size 
than those 10,000-ton armoured cruisers without involving her- 
self in a greater expenditure. Those, it is understood, are very 
expensive vessels ; they have cost her something in the neigh- 
bourhood of {4,000,000 sterling each. But if the extremely high 
speed with which they are endowed and the special methods of 
construction which have been used were abandoned, there is no 
doubt whatever that a ship of about double the size and greater 
fighting power could be produced for the same money. We 
should then witness the introduction of a new class of ship, as 
revolutionary in her design as the armoured cruiser. A new 
battle fleet of heavy ships will be added to the battle fleets of the 
world. The Disarmament Conference will have had the singular 
result of a marked increase in armaments. 

What, again, are we to anticipate as the result of either this 
immediate appearance of a larger ship or of a possibly later 
appearance of ships of the largest permissible size of 35,000 tons ? 
What will be the effect upon other Powers ? Under the terms of 
the Washington Treaty France is entitled to a tonnage of capital 
ships which will give her five of the largest type if 35,000 tons is 
adopted, or a larger number if she should elect to build smaller 
ships. With great and natural reluctance France accepted the 
limitation. It was objectionable to her for two reasons—her rele- 
gation to a secondary position in maritime strength after having 
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been one of the principal naval Powers, and the fact that a 
battle fleet of five ships involves the locking up of force within a 
very few hulls, so that the loss of even one ship constitutes a most 
serious proportional loss. To lose one ship out of twenty is no 
disaster. To lose one of five is a very different thing. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that it was this latter fact that 
impelled her to devote her attention to the submarine. 

How many of these large ships would Germany expect ? Are 
we to suppose that she would consider it of any use to have a still 
smaller number? And if she should, not without reason, protest 
against being invited to put so many eggs in this limited number 
of baskets, and insist that a larger number was indispensable to 
meet the hazards and accidents of war, can we imagine that 
France would not, with equally good reason, insist upon a larger 
number for herself? And in her turn Italy, who has made it 
clear that she claims equality in this type with France and was 
accorded that equality at Washington, must require more. What, 
then, is the result of this upon this country, upon the United 
States, and upon Japan ? It can only result in an increase in the 
numbers of each—each reacting upon the other. Is this a situa- 
tion which any of us can regard with equanimity ? And can we 
regard with any more equanimity, if General Smuts is right, the 
effects of continuing to refuse equality of status to Germany. Is 
not the dilemma embarrassing—to call it by the most gentle 
name ? 

The dilemma is caused, it will be seen, by the size of the ship. 
It arises from the acceptance of a theory that great size is essential 
in the battleship. Un this question there has been a long con- 
troversy ever since this maximum size was adopted at Washington. 
The intrinsic need for ships of 35,000 tons has been insisted upon 
by one school of thought and with equal vigour, but less success, 
denied by another. In this country the figure has been recon- 
sidered, and we have seen successive reductions made in the 
irreducible size, which now stands one-third less than it had been 
originally—namely, 22,000 tons. But the insistence on the 
absolute necessity for nothing less than 35,000 tons remains as 
strong as ever across the Atlantic. Is it not essential at this 
critical time to make the most careful and thorough examination 
of the question, even if there were no other reasons than that of 
the future of the fleet of the Germany of ‘ equalised status ’ ? 

Two reasons have been adduced as conclusive in support of 
impossibility of reduction: first, that only ships of this great 
size can be preserved from the injuries which the weapons—the 
torpedoes and bombs—of flotilla craft can inflict ; and secondly, 
that a nation which possesses no bases abroad must have ships of 
this size in order tc furnish them with an endurance which will 
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compensate for the absence of bases. These reasons need to be 
considered with the most intense care and sympathy ; that is to 
say, in a really ‘ scientific’ spirit in which the aim is neither to 
prove oneself right nor to prove oneself wrong, but to discover 
the real, the fundamental truth. The issue is too grave to be 
treated as a sport between two sets of experts, and still less to be 
decided on either the tpse dixit or the arguments of one school of 
thought alone. In the investigation of a problem in which there 
is a difference of professional opinion the proper place for the 
‘expert’ so-called, whether representative of official or heretic 
opinion, is the witness-box; and the witnesses of both sides 
should be heard, not the witnesses of one only. The decision 
between the differing professionals should be made by persons 
who, themselves holding no views, starting with no bias but with 
a determination to sift and to weigh the arguments, possess the 
capacity and judgment for so doing. 

It is not my intention to endeavour to set forth at any length 
the reasons why some officers, not wholly ignorant of the nature, 
and not without some experience, of sea warfare, hold the view 
that these sizes are not necessary ; but, taking these two pre- 
dominant claims to indicate some of the reasons why they are 
believed to be of a very doubtful validity : so doubtful that when 
the great political, strategical and financial issues are considered 
—for sums of money measured in hundreds of millions are con- 
cerned—it seems most improper to run the great risks of those 
three kinds without more inquiry by sagacious men. General 
Smuts’s speech, standing alone, affords justification for this view. 

The theory that no lesser size than 35,000 tons is compatible 
with the safety of the ship proceeds from the assumption that the 
only method by which a ship-of-war can be preserved from disable- 
ment or destruction is by the addition of armour and the adoption 
of methods of construction which can be embodied only in the 
design of a ship of this size. It must be observed that the technical 
experts themselves differ upon this point : some place the neces- 
sary size at a figure of 22,000 tons—no inconsiderable difference. 

But this is not all. Besides the differences of the technical 
experts, there are differences between those who approach the 
subject from the strategical and tactical standpoints. The first 
thing which they assert is that they dissent from the premise. 
They decline to accept as an axiom the assertion that increase in 
static protection is the only measure possible. Doubtless if, when 
gunpowder first made its ugly appearance in the world, the 
armourers had been consulted they would have advised that the 
men-at-arms should be provided with armour and the horsemen 
and their horses with thicker armour, until mobility was com- 
pletely destroyed. The tacticians, on the other hand, would have 
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directed their efforts to manceuvre—as the Romans did when 
faced with the new Sabine tactics and weapons. The heretic 
school of thought of to-day takes that view. It refuses to believe 
that the solution is purely material, and it finds some measure of 
evidence in support of its views in the experience of the war 
against the submarine. It points to the undisputed fact that 
security against that insidious vessel was found to lie in diminu- 
tion of the target and increase in mobility. It observes that in all 
the four years of war only eight of the fast light vessels were sunk 
by submarines, and that the defence of the great ship was not 
entrusted to her construction, contribute though that did to her 
security, but to the small light craft which protected her. They 
find it impossible to accept the theory that it can be assumed as 
axiomatic that size is necessary. A certain size, they are aware, 
is essential for mobility—to enable ships to cross ocean spaces, to 
keep the sea ; but that size, they are convinced, is far less than 
35,000 tons, and, though the vessel necessary for making ocean 
passages may be larger than the ‘ destroyer,’ she is considerably 
smaller as a target, and more mobile, than the great ship. 
Apart, however, from what thus appears to them to be clearly 
indicated by the experience of the war, another consideration 
arises if the dicta of those who insist upon the necessity of great 
size be true. If it be a fact that these very great ships are the 
only vessels which can operate with security in those waters in 
which the various types of flotilla craft—the surface destroyer, 
the submarine, and the torpedo- and bomb-carrying naval plane 
—are capable of action, it would seem to follow that any lesser 
vessels are exposed to certain destruction. The cruiser, for 
instance, which is obliged to furnish the escort to convoys 
through waters in which attack by cruisers is to be expected, 
will, if this opinion is correct, be destroyed by aircraft and sub- 
marines. The force of battleships, rendered secure by their 
armour and their subdivided hulls, may move with safety indeed ; 
but what becomes of the ‘ eyes of the fleet ’—the cruisers, which 
are its scouts—the need for which is, and properly, so strongly 
insisted upon? What will happen to those cruisers which have 
the duty of escorting convoys of trade or troops through these 
areas? The ultimate object of a navy is the security of sea com- 
munications. But if those detachments which provide, and can 
only provide, this security by the direct means of guarding the 
ships on their passages are thus liable to be, and indeed certain to 
be, destroyed, if the theory is correct, of what particular use is the 
unsinkable and unsunk body of great ships? It would have 
availed this country and its allies little in the war if they should 
have possessed an uninjured battle fleet but had been unable 
to defend the troops and the trade against the submarines. 
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The battle fleet played an important part. It covered the com- 
munications and the detachments defending them from attack 
by the opposing battle fleet ; and there was no other instrument 
with which the escorts could be attacked. They were secured. 
What we are now told is that in future these escorts will not be 
secure, because no vessels of a lesser size than 35,000 tons can 
survive attack by the weapons of the flotilla. 

Thus the hypothesis that vessels of lesser size than 35,000 tons 
will be sunk involves the conclusion that protection of the line of 
communications is possible only if the protecting vessels are 
immune from the form of attack to which they must be exposed, 
and against which the massed body cannot afford cover. In- 
asmuch, however, as the number of the great vessels is strictly 
limited and is wholly insufficient to provide the many and various 
forces required for the services of escort and other duties which 
arise in war, it is plain that it would be impossible for this pro- 
tection to be given. That is the logical conclusion to which this 
assumption, if it be true, infallibly brings us. The battle fleets 
will be, by hypothesis, safe enough, but the communications 
which they exist to defend will disappear, as they very nearly did 
disappear in the war. 

Those who differ do not accept that view. They do not believe 
that the lesser ships have no security because they lack armour or 
underwater protection. They believe that their lesser size, their 
mobility, and their armaments are factors as valuable as the mere 
static defence of size. They believe in the necessity of a ‘ mass,’ 
for that is fundamental in warfare whether on land or sea. But 
they do not believe that the mass would be exposed to those 
dangers, of which the supporters of the great ship are afraid, if 
the vessels of which it is composed were smaller and depended 
for their protection against the new forms of attack upon the 
lessened target they can present, their mobility, both individual 
and in formation, and their armaments. They greatly prefer to 
spread the risks, not to concentrate all their assets in a very few 
investments. Knowing, too, the influence which great responsi- 
bilities exert upon men’s minds, they believe that the chances 
of lucky shots, of accidents, of the errors to which the human 
mind is liable, will tend to deter commanders from taking risks 
with their few immense units; and they know that war can 
never be conducted without risk. 

The second assumption upon which the belief in the intrinsic 
necessity for great size rests is that it is a substitute for bases. It 
is argued that a nation which possesses no bases abroad requires 
large ships in compensation for this lack—in other words, that 
size constitutes an effective substitute. 

It is extremely difficult to discover any justification either in 
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theory or in experience for this view, persuasive as it seems to 
have proved to many. There never has been a time at which it 
was possible for a fleet to conduct effective operations without a 
base within the area in which it has had to act. Even when the 
endurance of ships greatly exceeded anything which is possible 
to-day, when the sea-keeping of fleets was measured in weeks 
instead of in days, they could not do that which they were 
required to do unless they possessed bases. The Dutch wars of 
this country provide a great number of examples of occasions on 
which the English fleet proceeded off the Texel, anxious to force 
a battle, but was constrained to return to its ports because it 
could not keep the sea long enough. If the Dutch commanders 
judged that the enemy fleet was too strong they waited in harbour 
until circumstances, in the form of expended water and provisions, 
sent the English home. If they judged themselves strong enough 
to fight, they fought, and as decisive victory is very rare, so 
no decision was reached ; but the Dutch having inflicted much 
injury upon the enemy, even when they were in inferior force, 
obliged it to return to its own ports for repair. During the time 
in which it was absent Dutch trade proceeded with no serious 
interruption. Thus the idea, which has found expression, that 
great size which will enable a fleet to cross an ocean in superior 
force, fight a battle, and return to its harbour having crushed the 
enemy, is founded upon a misconception. It will no more happen 
in the war of the future than it has happened in the wars of the 
past. The challenging fleet may cross the sea. Whether its 
desire for battle will be gratified depends upon how its opponent 
views the situation. If he considers the enemy’s superiority so 
great as to deprive him of any expectation either of avoiding 
defeat or of victory, he will not accept the challenge, but will 
wait until the enemy, possessing (by hypothesis) no base, is 
obliged to return and to leave the seas open. Or, like our friends 
the Dutch, he may fight, if the prospects appear favourable, with 
the object of inflicting so much injury that a prolonged absence 
for repair is necessary ; during which time, again, the sea is open 
and he is subject to no pressure or interruption of his operations. 
In another form the same dependence upon bases is illus- 
trated in the Mediterranean campaigns of this country. Until 
England had a base in or near the Straits she could conduct no 
effective operations, exert no appreciable or permanent influence. 
The fleet might make its voyage out from England, spend a short 
summer in the Mediterranean, and return in the autumn. During 
that period of its presence on the spot its influence was great ; 
but as its appearance was intermittent, the results were not pro- 
portional to its power. During its absence the enemy enjoyed the 
use of the sea. Not until Lisbon was available in 1703 could we 
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make any contribution to the operations of our allies in the inland 
sea; and even Lisbon was not near enough. So we find Marl- 
borough in 1708 insisting on the necessity of the capture of Port 
Mahon. Endurance, great as it was, was no substitute for bases, 
for the very simple reason that it was impossible to provide a 
sufficient endurance. Ships have altered in their construction, in 
their artillery, in their mode of propulsion and their speed, but 
this fundamental necessity for bases has remained unchanged. 
No additions to size will enable fleets to remain permanently in a 
station at a great distance from their home stations. A vast 
increase in numbers which should enable a series of reliefs to be 
arranged, or a new method of propulsion which dispenses with 
the carriage of a mass of the present forms of fuel, might do so. 
But neither of these is a practical possibility to-day or in the near 
future. 

This, however, is not the only reason why the ‘heretics’ 
dispute the necessity of size. Even if it were true that a superior 
fleet has merely to cross into the waters of an inferior to bring 
about an immediate battle and a victory, it is not true that this 
constitutes an argument that the ships of the line of battle must 
be of 35,000 tons. The reason given for this size is that it is 
necessary and essential in order that the ship shall be able to 
make the prolonged voyages which are enforced by its geographical, 
position and its lack of bases. But if it be a fact that the endur- 
ance needed can only be provided by ships of this size, it follows 
that smaller ships are incapable of making those voyages. But 
the fleet which it is necessary to send on a campaign is not a 
body of battleships only. It is a force, as remarked earlier, 
composed of capital ships, of cruisers to provide it with intelligence, 
of flotilla craft to operate against the enemy flotilla craft. If the 
assertion that the greatest ships only can make this voyage, and 
that this constitutes a reason for their existence, be true, it follows 
that the fleet of battleships must make its voyage and conduct its 
campaign without scouts or flotilla. But isit true ? Demonstrably 
it is untrue. As an example, the German armoured crwisers 
of 10,000 tons have a greater endurance than the largest of the 
battleships of other Powers. 

Let us return to the grave question raised by General Smuts. 
If the doctrine of the indispensability of great size, for the reasons 
which have been discussed, though superficially only, above, 
should be true, it would follow that that restitution of equality of 
status which he regards as the indispensable preliminary to any 
advance towards a peaceful world must be accompanied by the 
building by Germany of these great ships. For if the only means 
of keeping warships afloat if attacked by the flotilla is by increas- 
ing their size to that figure, so it must follow that Germany must 
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have them, One function which her navy has to perform demands 
its presence in the Baltic. In that circumscribed area flotilla craft 
of all three types—surface, submarine, and flying—can operate. 
All parts of it are within flying range of potential enemies, She, 
like other nations, must therefore possess these great ships. So 
too, if great size be the only effective substitute for bases outside 
the country, Germany, who has no such bases, must possess such 
ships; for she, like other nations which have no colonies or 
oversea possessions, may also have, like them, interests abroad 
which she requires to protect. Is there not, however, some 
reason to believe that these arguments for size are less valid 
than they appear at first sight—sufficient reason at least to 
justify the suggestion that the question should receive unbiassed 
and scientific examination before we plunge into the sea of 
expense and political friction to which the acceptance of these 
theories is bound to commit the nations of the world ? 

Besides these two reasons, which have their origins across the 
Atlantic, there is another which finds support in our own country. 
The ship of the line, it is said, must be so much more powerful 
than the ‘ cruiser’ that it will be impossible for an inferior navy, 
which is not burdened with the duty of protecting a vital trade, 
to call in its cruisers, and, by the reinforcement which they bring 
to the battle line, transform inferiority into superiority. It is 
argued that a nation whose existence depends upon the mainten- 
ance of its foreign trade, all of which must travel by sea, is obliged 
to keep its cruisers spread in their various duties all over the 
world, and would be unable to answer this concentration by a 
counter-concentration; and that therefore the only way to prevent 
this situation from arising is to make a great and decisive dis- 
proportion between the strength of the cruiser and that of the 
battleship, and that requisite disproportion is possible only if 
the battleship is a vessel of very great size, though not so great as 
the maximum to which reference has been made. The requisite 
proportions are said to be 3} to 1, and illustration has been 
offered in the fact that Nelson’s Victory was a ship of 3500 tons, 
while the contemporary frigate was a ship of I000 tons, and these 
proportions are said to be confirmed by the adoption at Washing- 
ton of 35,000 tons for the battleship and 10,000 tons for the cruiser 
—an exactly similar ratio. The fallacy of this illustration lies in 
the fact that all battleships were not ‘ first-rates ’ of 3500 tons, 


nor were all frigates and cruising vessels of 1000 tons. The 
favourite ship of the line was the 74-gun ship of about 1700 to 
goo tons, and while the 30-gun frigate, which is compared with 
the cruiser of to-day, was a vessel of about 1000 tons, there were 
intermediate vessels of from 40 to 60 guns which bridged the 


gap. The historical argument is falsified by the facts. 
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Nevertheless, there is the modern argument that if ships were 
smaller it would be possible for such a concentration to be made, 
with the results that have been stated. As the Emden and her 
like contained a greatly superior number of cruisers in the late 
war, so a few of the enemy cruisers could do the same while 
the remainder joining the battle fleet would furnish a reinforce- 
ment which might turn inferiority into superiority. Is it, how- 
ever, a fact that a reduction in size would expose the nation to this 
strategical danger ? We may form some opinion on the question 
by testing the statement with concrete cases. The German 
armoured cruisers are vessels of 10,000 tons, their cruisers of 
6000 tons. How many of these latter vessels, with their 6-inch 
armaments and unprotected hulls, could stand up to one of the 
larger armoured vessels with her 11-inch guns? When it is 
recollected that four cruisers, each of about 14,000 tons, armed 
with 7-5-inch and 9:2-inch guns, were not considered a match for 
the single Goeben, armed with 11-inch guns, we can form some sort 
of an idea of the magnitude of the concentration that would be 
needed to produce a superiority. The tactical difficulty which 
would be experienced in bringing all these ships into action would 
then remain to be solved. 

The second disturbing fact to which General Smuts gave 
expression was that of the prospect of a repudiation of the 
Washington ratios by Japan. Here, again, that inferiority com- 
plex to which he traced the difficulties of the European situation 
comes into play. The reason for the claim is not strategical but 
psychological. The ratio was freely accepted by Japan, for she 
perceived with sound judgment that with the ratio then adopted 
she would be secure. Her geographical position, the fact that in 
any attack upon her she would be fighting with her resources of 
all kinds close at hand, while her opponents would be separated 
from theirs by many thousands of miles, furnished a complete 
compensation for their superior numbers. To put the matter in 
strategical terminology, she would be able to bring at least equal 
force to the battle, without any lines of communication of her 
own fleet to defend, and with the advantage of her bases near at 
hand—that advantage which served the Dutch so well in their 
struggles and which all the cunning of the British strategists 
was unable to overcome. As Mr. Samuel Pepys observed, the 
wideness of the sea is the best part of security. 

So it is strictly proper to say that the question is not one of 
strategy, but of psychology. ‘ Prestige’ is the crux. That great 
philosopher Mr. Dooley, in one of his conversations with his friend 
Hennessey, remarked, when discussing the Uitlander vote, that he 
would give ‘ them Uitlanders’ the vote but do the counting him- 


self. It might be that an adaptation of this principle would clear 
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the way—the abolition of the ratio on paper accompanied by the 
expression of a fixed intention on the part of the other two Powers 
to maintain it in practice. Each would obtain what he desired— 
the shadow and the substance. The knowledge of the certainty 
that by no possibility would an alteration be obtainable would 
appear to have a deterrent effect to competition. But the 
possibility of a competition is not to be overlooked. If we must 
be the victims of such a competition—not we alone, but all of us 
—let us at least have the sense to make it as little injurious as 
wecan. The effect will be the same, in the ultimate strategical 
results, whether the bidding is in ships of 35,000 or of 10,000 
tons ; but the cost to the nations will be considerably less if we 
are playing the game of ‘ beggar-my-neighbour ’ with less costly 
counters. 

If, then, General Smuts’s diagnosis of the world’s illness is 
correct—and can it be doubted that it is ?—it would seem that 
it has a very direct relation to the problems which the Govern- 
ments have to solve in their naval discussions, and that an 
adamantine refusal to consider any reductions in the size of ships 
may lead to evils greater than is commonly supposed. The same 
can be said of the opposition made by some Powers to the aboli- 
tion of the submarine. What they gain by its retention on 
the swings will be seen to be less than what they and everyone 
else lose on the roundabouts. 


H. W. RIcHMmonp. 
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TOWARDS THE THIRD LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT ? 


THE spectacular victories of the Labour Party in the recent 
triennial elections of the metropolitan borough councils, follow- 
ing updn its capture of control of the London County Council 
earlier in the year, offers a favourable opportunity to review the 
tendencies which are showing themselves in the ranks as well as 
in the leadership of His Majesty’s Opposition both in and out of 
Parliament. These victories have attracted rather more than the 
ordinary amount of attention by reason of the fact that they ensued 
immediately upon the by-elections in Lambeth and in Swindon 
and happened to be coincident with the resumption of the third 
session of this present Parliament. Such accompanying circum- 
stances apart, the municipal elections are in themselves important 
as indices of the movement of political opinion and as furnishing 
a certain volume of evidence upon which to develop a working 
hypothesis concerning the next General Election. 

The results of borough, county and parliamentary contests in 
and around London during the twelve months beginning with the 
sensational loss by the Conservatives of the seat formerly held by 
Sir K. Vaughan-Morgan in East Fulham have been paralleled by 
the borough and county council elections in the North of Eng- 


land, in Wales, and in South and Central Scotland. If those have 
not called forth so much comment, it is because the drift in those 
parts has been to the Left over a greater number of years and a 
final transfer of power to the Socialists has not come as so much 
of a surprise either to those upon the spot or to commentators in 
the capital. Indeed, if anything, the tardiness of the triumph 
latterly achieved in the West Riding of Yorkshire and in a city 
like Glasgow and a burgh like Motherwell has provoked consider- 
able astonishment. The sustained propagandist activity of the 
Independent Labour Party in the parts of Yorkshire and of Lan- 
cashire where a sturdy political nonconformity survived the late 
disappearance in their midst of the hand-loom weavers led many 
people to anticipate a majority long before this for men and 
women sharing the attitude to life of Sir Ben Turner and Viscount 
Snowden of Ickornshaw. The fact was, of course, that the earlier 
651 
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and outstanding successes of the I.L.P. in the woollen and worsted 
region of the West Riding were much less a result of intellectual 
argument than they were a survival of that dissent of the extreme 
individualist which had given leadership to the Free Churches and 
to free thought. 

The homogeneous character of the working class in the mining 
areas and the organisation of the bread-winners into a few strong 
trade unions, together with the loyalty of the womenfolk 
formerly to the Nonconformist chapels and latterly to the 
Women’s Co-operative Guilds, produced there a class-conscious- 
ness (having little in common with the Continental dogma of the 
class war) that is now as deep and as sincere as ever was the 
emotional experience of Puritan East Anglia or of New England. 
Thus comes it that the enthusiasm that can be generated among 
these women for the victims of Fascism and of the Nazis as well 
as for the pioneers of social revolution in Russia, in China, and in 
India springs from the same wells of humanitarian feeling that 
has been accustomed through 300 years to show itself ardent for 
the Albigenses and indignant over the trades in opium and in 
slaves. It issues out of no intense awareness of suffering among 
themselves, but owes its vigour and its vehemence to the rooted 
conviction that such vicarious concern for the tribulations of 
others is a religious duty of the Nonconformist of Wales and of 
England. Capable of frequent and unscrupulous exploitation by 
interested advocates of an altogether irreligious political and 
social philosophy, it is seldom moved to more than the passing of 
a resolution, the signing of a petition, the overcrowding of a 
demonstration of vocal protest. 

The inability of Europeans—increasing with the distance that 
they are from Mow Cop and the proximity they have to Moscow— 
to understand at all the national essence as well as the historical 
antiquity of English, Welsh, and Scottish Protestantism makes 
excusable in them a failure to comprehend the gestures made on 
their behalf by the masses of our people. Unfamiliarity with the 
chapel-going element in the population may account, similarly, 
for an absence of toleration in the South of England towards men 
and women whose ineradicable nonconformity finds expression 
to-day less in religious dissent than in political negation and in 
Communist Utopianism somewhat raucously proclaiming the 
wrath to come in the inevitability, not of gradualism, but of open 
class war. 

Yet it is quite impossible to arrive at an understanding of the 
mass psychology motiving the intermittent electoral practice of 
the working and the lower middle classes in this country without 
first-hand and appreciative knowledge of their religious back- 
ground, such as is now neglected, when it is not deliberately 
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written down as of no account, by the intelligentsia who have their 
spiritual home (or, at any rate, their summer holidays) in the 
Soviet Union. Those successive extensions of the franchise which 
brought into politics and in this order the middle classes, the 
working classes in the towns, and the working classes in the 
country afforded outlets of a collective and, constitutional self- 
expression to men earnest in membership of the! nonconforming 
Churches and offered opportunities of personal influence on 
secular affairs to those who felt called upon to inspire, to inform, 
and to guide their fellows. Already this type of Christian citizen 
had accepted responsibility. for the organisation of men into 
friendly societies and into clubs for the encouragement of thrift. 
The first of these had ‘continued fraternal and general in their 
appeal or had become specialised to serve the interest of those 
following a particular craft or trade, whilst the thrift clubs: de- 
veloped along novel lines into: societies of consumers’ co-operatives. 
Rarely having for their officers men of a pronounced or, at least, 
a permanent tendency to the propaganda of Radicalism, or even 
of the Communism of Robert Owen, these characteristic embodi- 
ments of the English genius for self-government and for volun- 
taryism were late in the day to contribute organisers, much less 
agitators, to the tiny groups of theorists and of would-be states- 
men coalescing around the figures of H. M. Hyndman, Sidney 
Webb, and Keir Hardie. Only after the shattering of the Liberal 
Party by the war did they attach themselves to the Labour Party 
or let it be known that they were in more than a purely platonic 
sympathy with Socialism. Occasionally, of course, concern -to 
secure the reversal by legislative enactment of some decision of 
the courts in restraint of collective bargaining by a trade union, 
or else a desire to improve the’ facilities legally available for 
co-operative trading, would line up the local preacher alongside 
the secularist who had found in the negation of Christian culture 
in all its aspects a stimulus to accept the economic theories and 
the social prejudices of Karl Marx. Otherwise his association with 
the intellectual leadership of the Labour Party would be nominal 
and even intermittent. 

But, reacting from their support of the war and attracted by 
a revival of radical thought under new leaders, even when, unable 
to approve of its present-day expression in an international pro- 
paganda for the substitution of parliament and popular govern- 
ment by heavy civil war, these essentially idealistic because basic- 
ally Christian leaders of the working class moved over rapidly and 
well-nigh en bloc from the Liberal to the Labour Party. Himself 
a prototype of the deeply religious and yet eminently .hard- 
headed labour leader, Mr. Henderson had seized the opportunity 
presented to him by his clash with the rest of the War Cabinet over 
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the response to be made to the demands of the new-born Soviets 
for peace negotiations to return to the headquarters of the Labour 
Party and to bring about a change in its constitution to facilitate 
the enrolment of men and women of like mind to himself in a 
political movement formerly, and otherwise perhaps again to be, 
dominated by the pioneers of the I.L.P. Such men and women 
need, if ineligible for membership of an affiliated trade union or 
occasionally conforming co-operative society, no longer join one 
of the Socialist societies in order to function as active members of 
the Labour Party. Local Labour parties were to be set up in the 
constituencies, and thus a network erected of what would not be 
strictly Socialist organisations thrown across what had hitherto 
been the sphere of influence of the I.L.P. More than that, the 
new rules were indicative of a shift in the balance of power in the 
Labour Party, and ended the monopoly position of the I.L.P. as 
the medium by which alone aspirants for political advancement 
were able to ensure their appearance on the floor of the party 
conference. 

Taking advantage of the minority into which the I.L.P. put 
itself by its blend of quasi-pacifism and pro-Germanism, Mr. 
Henderson and his advisers, the Webbs, deprived Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden of just that kind of upper-middle-class recruit 
who had been willing to join the I.L.P. only because in no other 
way could he get back into Parliament as a Radical. Tradition 
availed for a time to bring this type of adherent into the Labour 
Party vid the I.L.P., but the connexion was nominal, ambiguous 
or ephemeral, and, for the future, into that formerly dominant 
factor in the manipulation of the larger movement went only 
unpractised men and women who stood for ‘ Socialism in our 
Time.’ Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden had to choose upon 
which side they would take their stand, and, being estranged 
from youth by several decades, elected to separate themselves 
from Mr. Brockway and Mr. Maxton and to make their submission 
to Mr. Henderson. With how ill a grace he abandoned his accus- 
tomed réle in pre-Armistice days of blistering critic of Labour 
Party politics as managed by its head office is visible in the 
recently published Autobiography of Viscount Snowden. 

Mr. Henderson’s unceasing endeavours to transform the 
Labour Party into a latter-day reincarnation of Liberalism were 
assisted materially by the shift in the allegiance of the erstwhile 
supporters of the United Irish League. The annihilation of the 
Irish Nationalist Party everywhere but in Belfast and Liverpool, 
and the shattering of the old Liberal Party, altered the entire 
political attitude of the Irish resident in Great Britain. They 
divided spontaneously into three schools, and, so doing, ceased 
to have any unifying political organisation and any acknowledged 
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national leaders. Those who remained true to the Fenian tradi- 
tion associated themselves with Sinn Fein, and the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood found its logical expression in the Irish 
Republican Army. Its adherents did not break avowedly with 
the authority of the Catholic Church, but they made it evident 
that they considered the cause of national independence to justify 
occasional, if eminently vague, liaisons with the Communists. 
The Catholic clergy in the West of Scotland and other areas in 
which the population was largely composed of immigrant Irish 
had been reinforced in their personal influence locally by the 
enfranchisement of the women of their congregations. These 
were much less disposed than were the men to vote independently 
of the guidance of the priests, and contributed a growing propor- 
tion of Catholics who considered themselves to be first and fore- 
most loyal sons and daughters of the Church Universal. 

Intermediate between these two extremes was another element 
which continued to keep in two separate compartments of its 
minds the spiritual and the political. Such a body of men rallied 
to my call, and, constituting more than four-fifths of the Mother- 
well branch of the Communist Party, enabled me to poll more 
than 5000 Catholic votes in the cause of the republican inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Most of the Catholic clergy, being of Irish 
origin, were content to allow their flocks both to vote for a large 
measure of self-government for their nation and to become in so 
doing a fraction of the Labour Party, which its leaders would 
think a very long time before doing anything to alienate. 
Genuinely concerned to get public money, not only for larger 
staffs of teachers and better premises for their schools, but also 
to demolish the slums and to have their people housed more 
decently, they endorsed the desire of their congregations both to 
drive from politics Sir Hamar Greenwood and to bring nearer to 
the realisation of his agitation for the £8 house that good Catholic 
Mr. Wheatley. They imposed no veto upon canvass and votes on 
behalf of Socialism as advocated by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Maxton. Indeed, on the granite rock of the Catholic electorate 
of Glasgow was based the defiance which Mr. Wheatley and his 
imitators were able to hurl not only at the atheists of the Com- 
munist Party but also at the Calvinists, who took their national 
inspiration from Mr. MacDonald and their day-to-day instruction 
in tactics from the editor of Forward, Mr. Johnston. 

The substitution for the strictly Socialist propaganda of the 
national and collective ownership of capital by a restless advocacy 
of ‘ the redistribution of the national income’ in the form of an 
increased individual ‘ purchasing power’ by the two Liberal 
pacifists whom war had brought into the I.L.P.—namely, Mr. 
Hobson and Mr. Brailsford—dovetailed most logically with the 
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denunciations of usury which Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Dollan had 
long been welcome to thunder from the chief pages of Forward. 
From these manifestations of Liberal economics and morals it 
was but a very short step to the acceptance (as the sine gua non 
of what could be made to look on paper like ‘ a living wage,’ or, 
better still, ‘a living income’) of the issue of ‘a managed cur- 
rency ’ backed by loans to the State of a fictitious ‘ money ’ based 
on the capitalised claims of an immense new reniier class to 
interest payable out of a wealth yet to be produced. 

Rounding off completely the Liberal conquest of the one-time 
Socialist I.L.P., these nostrums were not very acceptable to the 
political realists who had gathered a smattering of Socialist 
economics from the Fabian Society. They were greeted by Mr. 
MacDonald with a snort of contempt, which went far to reconcile 
him to the old-fashioned interpreters of Marxism who had learned 
their economics from Mr. Hyndman. Mr. Snowden was, if any- 
thing, even less sympathetic, though, it would appear, not so 
much on grounds of principle as a Socialist as in fear and 
trembling of the effect they would have on a series of Budgets 
which were to place him in financial history as a humble disciple 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

Not approved by the Webbs, needless to say such extrava- 
gances did not recommend themselves to Mr. Henderson. He 
wanted concrete demands capable of enlisting the cupidity of 
the individual elector when the Party made an appeal to his (and 
still more to her) altogether proper concern for the adequate 
feeding and generous upbringing of little children. Family allow- 
ances were favoured by the women’s sections, which were most 
urgent to satisfy because of the immense amount of arduous and 
unpaid service undertaken by their members in the constituencies, 
but needed to be regarded with caution because they were held to 
menace the force of the argument upon which rested the case for 
membership of a trade union. Thus they found more encourage- 
ment from women of the middle classes and of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds than from the wives of active and informed 
trade union officials. Feeling themselves indispensable so long 
as labour was in demand both for the production and distribution 
of goods, these latter were equally platonic in their support of the 
idea of national ownership of industry. Fortified by clauses of the 
Railways Act of 1921 setting up the National Wages Board and 
by the system of contracts negotiated by Mr. Bevin with their 
employers, the railwaymen and the transport workers were much 
less interested in the early application of the principles of State 
Socialism than were the members of the Miners’ Federation. Even 
for the latter the threat to transfer the mines from private. to 
public ownership was little more than a political substitute for the 
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economic power, which they could no longer bring to the business 
of collective bargaining. They would readily enough have put it 
away in a pigeon-hole in return for an agreement by the coal- 
owners to standardise the seven-hour day without any formal con- 
cessions by the leaders of the miners in the guise of reduced wage 
rates. The case for Socialism, therefore, was taken as read, and 
the working class organised in trade unions, as well as the middle 
class recruited from the moribund Liberal Party marshalled by 
Mr, Henderson in the local Labour parties, proceeded to constitute 
themselves a political instrument for the purpose of extracting 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer as much public assistance 
as possible. 

Entry into office on two separate occasions parted by five 
years in opposition drew some fifty persons away from the main 
body, and, bringing little satisfaction to any one of them either 
with their leader or with each other, made them objects of suspicion 
to the many and of envy to the few. Rather than acknowledge a 
debt to the Liberals left behind under the leadership of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, the Labour Governments were 
content to see foredoomed to certain failure every major item in 
their programme. Not a single leader had the moral courage to 
risk his popularity by demanding in the constituencies quarter for 
those who could have kept the Labour Party in office long enough 
to have carried their legislation under the Parliament Act. 

A purely sentimental desire to express sympathy with the 
Soviets caused all but a very few of the leaders again and again 
so far to compromise themselves as to make it seem that there 
was little to choose between them and the Communists, except 
the enthusiasm that caused the latter to sacrifice all immediate 
gain to the ultimate achievement of an ideal. Labour Party head 
office may have insisted upon the enforcement of a ban upon 
co-operation in any shape or form with the latter, but it can never 
explain to the unsophisticated members of the working class why 
they must do nothing locally to express this admiration for the 
achievements of the Communists when in power which the leaders 
of the party make haste during the summer recess, and even when 
the House of Commons is in session, to see at first hand. That 
there is a difference between agitation and admiration is obvious, 
but it is of the character that leads the common people to accom- 
pany Harry Pollitt and Tom Mann to Hyde Park rather than to 
house parties with Soviet celebrities. 

The contradictions inherent in capitalism are now as nothing to 
those which have come to entangle the Labour Party. Twice in 
ten years, and after having offered to the electorate what it 
regarded as promises which it would be by no means too difficult 
to redeem, it has come tumbling out of office in confusion.. 
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Acrimoniously disputing with such Liberals as do not pretend 
to be other than they are, and muttering the short-lived sympathy 
of chagrin with a Communism which, on the eve of every poll, 
they shun like the plague, these pragmatists do not inspire the 
detached observer with any great faith in the party led by Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Morrison. In London, save where a few Scots 
from the West were gathered together, in the early days the I.L.P. 
had seldom been able to establish itself. The intellectual range 
and vital energy of Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Quelch and their circle 
had revived during the ‘eighties the one-time militant survivals 
in the form of the democratic clubs of Chartism and the Fenians. 
The Social Democratic Federation had helped to give permanence 
to the efforts of the dockers and the gas-workers of the East End 
to form themselves into general labour unions. The Fabian 
Society had so long been successful in doing its thinking for the 
Liberal Party when in control of the London County Council as 
Progressives that it remained reluctant to encourage the forma- 
tion in the metropolitan boroughs of a movement for independent 
representation of labour. It needed the loss of the London 
County Council by the Progressives, and their failure in 1910 to 
recapture it, to convince the Fabians that if they were again to 
govern London they must help to forge a new instrument. Mean- 
while, the ferment engendered by the Suffragette Movement had 
been intensified by the dock strike. John Scurr and George 
Lansbury emerged as ‘ rebels’ to agitate everywhere against the 
policy of the Labour Party of helping to keep in office the Liberal 
Government. They waged a pitiless vendetta against C. F. G. 
Masterman and the Liberals generally in West Ham and through- 
out the East End. They stirred up the rank and file of the I.L.P. 
to passionate protest against the subjection of Socialism to ‘ the 
Nonconformist Conscience’ so effectively as to cause Mr. Mac- 
Donald to look around for some means to circumvent a develop- 
ment that menaced his position in Parliament. 

The way opened when a young man devoted to himself com- 
menced to establish all over the capital what was called the 
London Labour Party. Strongly backed from the south of the 
Thames by the Quaker doctor, Alfred Salter, at Bermondsey and 
by the trade unionists and co-operators of Woolwich, Mr. Morrison 
began to rally support for Mr. MacDonald. The decision of the 
reconstructed Social Democratic Federation to affiliate to the 
Labour Party just before the war brought Mr. Hyndman and 
other stalwart critics of Mr. MacDonald to the side of Mr. Hender- 
son, when its actual outbreak was, temporarily, to throw together 
Mr. Lansbury and Mr. MacDonald. The British Socialist Party 
split on the question of support to the war, and the majority 
reinforced Mr. Lansbury. Splitting again on the degree of support 
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it was to accord to the Bolshevist Revolution, a formal majority 
took their stand with ‘Mr.’ Chicherin, ‘ Mr.’ Rothstein, and 
‘Mr.’ Litvinoff. 

Pacifists, on religious and on political grounds, were already 
rallied around Dr. Salter and Mr. Lansbury, or, if men of military 
age, had gone to prison as members of the ‘ No Conscription ’ 
Fellowship under the leadership of the present Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood. Mr. Morrison and myself had taken the line of the 
Scottish I.L.P. and asserted that, whilst refusing to kill, Socialists 
who did not accept the class war must render alternative service 
to the State. The Bolshevist Revolution was to separate Mr. 
Morrison and myself, and I was to be one of those who declared 
instant and absolute solidarity with Lenin. 

Out of such a welter of cross-purposes and conflicting elements 
the Labour Party in London was gradually pulled together by 
Mr. Morrison into something free, as it had never and nowhere 
else before: been, of the faction fights which have so often rent it 
nationally. In that he was assisted very much by the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the old Marxists and the new, and as to 
enrolments, if not as to anything more, by the incredible futility 
of the Communists both here and in Moscow. Literally, he welded 
his local parties together in the fires of battle and, on the whole, 
brought them out cleansed of those anarchist elements which had 
hitherto been the curse of Labour in London. 

Mr. Morrison is independent of trade union interference and of 
sectarian obstruction to a degree that Mr. MacDonald never was, 
and, so long as his middle-class associates do not trespass with 
schemes of municipal trading upon the trading interest of the 
Co-operative Movement, there is not visible as yet any expression 
of working-class activity with which he need come into collision. 
The training he has had up to now scarcely fits him for the highest 
office, but its exigences attract so little those who prefer to 
specialise on national finance and on foreign affairs that he and 
they have had no occasion as yet to come into conflict. True, the 
intelligentsia is critical and, in certain cases, even contemptuous 
of him ; but, large as it looms in the advertisers’ and the reviewers’ 
columns of the more cultivated Press, this fraction of the Labour 
Movement makes next to no impression on the thinking or the 
action of the working class. 

Negatively, however, these self-conscious exponents of a new 
order may have a distressing influence upon the fortunes of the 
Labour Party. Running through their writings all too often is a 
morality which issues less out of a coherent theory than their own 
disjointed lives. Toying with ideas which it would be so interest- 
ing to apply to the lives of others, they think aloud about every- 
thing and turn their destructive minds with gusto to the founda- 
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tions of human morals and to the idea of God. That is going to 
bring them increasingly into conflict with those who are the most 
jealous, though, it may be, not necessarily the most effective, 
guardians of the Christian religion. They are arousing these to 
renewed vigilance in defence of the doctrines of the Church 


Universal. 

New phenomena about which to pour off the Press apprecia- 
tions, which diminish for the intellectuals the nearer they are to 
these experiments in Bolshevist Communism, have shaken to their 
foundations the institutions of Eastern and Central Europe. The 
Catholic Church is again in the frame of mind of the crusader, in 
the mood of the missionary. Society, reorganised in accordance 
with the principles of liberty for every individual and of spon- 
taneous equality for all, but with fraternity strictly limited by 
the inexorable laws of usury, is everywhere seen to be im extremis. 
So the logicians of Authority rise once more to refute the logicians 
of Rebellion, and, the better to instruct them against what it is 
they must needs do battle, the Supreme Pontiff has let it be 
known that : 

Whether Socialism is considered as a doctrine, or as a historical fact, 
or as a movement, if it really remains Socialism, it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even after it has yielded 
to truth and justice in the points we have mentioned ; the reason being 
that it conceives human society in a way utterly alien to Christian truth. 


The Encyclical Novarum Rerum is as universal in its message as 
the teaching of the Church which has sent it forth, and this 
country can no more remain isolated from the effects of that 
argument than it can insulate itself against the international 
implications of the radio and the propaganda which issues over it 
from Moscow. 

The Labour Party has this year as a chairman of its National 
Executive a warehouse worker who is a Catholic, and it has just 
handed to him, and to those over whom he presides, a new state- 
ment of policy which is entitled ‘Socialism and Peace.’ In 
Glasgow, in Liverpool, and in Manchester its leaders in the city 
councils are Catholics. It is a dangerous position for Professor 
Laski and for the stalwarts of the Socialist League. The Com- 
munists have been expelled and all association with them banned. 
The I.L.P. has been given the choice of submission or of with- 
drawal, the better to assert the paramount claims of conscience. 

In some borough or some county the question of principle may 
harden into a definite issue concerning the continuance or other- 
wise of a grant of public money to some school whose managers 
do not see eye to eye with the Socialists on the problem of what 
is the most important part either of the equipment or of the 
curriculum. Mr. Hannen Swaffer is afraid that it may flare up 
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once again out of that sectarian feeling which such an old cam- 
paigner as he knows to be one of the constants of politics in 
boroughs and counties all over the country. A nightmare which 
has haunted the less pedestrian-minded of Labour agents and 
organisers in areas which have an electorate moved by inter- 
mittent waves of sectarian strife commingled with racial anti- 
pathies ever since they were enabled to breach the citadels of 
North of England Conservatism with Irish votes, this minor 
problem of local government may seem a cloud upon the horizon 
no bigger than a man’s hand, but it is none the less a sign of 


unsettled weather blowing up into the political atmosphere. 


Unemployment and housing deficiencies have long been the 
pre-eminent grievances of the working class seized upon by all 
Socialists as those most likely to awaken within the masses a 
burning sense of social injustice. Upon them, programme and 
propaganda have fastened. Unhappily for the Labour Party, 
these are just the two problems which, with the wisdom of old cam- 
paigners, the National Government has left to tackle systemati- 
cally and spectacularly in the last twelve months before it goes 
to give an account of its stewardship at the next General Election. 
Education will, therefore, need to figure very conspicuously amid 
the items culled from its latest lucky-bag and put together on the 
eve of the poll as the sole constructive alternative which the 
Labour Party has to offer to the positive achievements of its 
opponents. Nationalisation of armament manufacture will thrill 
nobody but the same few hundred extraordinarily articulate 
enthusiasts who bob up at intervals to demonstrate effusively 
and to disappear from sight and sound until next the parties of 
the Left find themselves even more than usually bankrupt of 
personal idealism and of popular appeal. Work on war material 
offers too much employment free from inquisitorial officialdom 
at wages far higher than those hitherto received on relief 
schemes for the normal member of a trade union to prefer to it 
the tentative and uncertain promise of what the Liberal and 
Socialist intelligentsia delights to rhapsodise over as ‘works of 
public utility.’ 

Mr. Henderson would have a programme and underline every 
disciplinary clause in the constitution of the Labour Party. 
Mr. MacDonald knew better the lesson of the British Constitution, 
and in his day made feasible compromise by leaving everything 
fluid. Committed in writing to Socialism and with a national 
chairman who is a Catholic, it does not look as if the Labour Party 
would be able at the next General Election to lead this nation into 
the paths of peace ! 

WALTON NEWBOLD. 
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A UNIVERSAL HISTORIAN * 


‘ La vieille Europe m’ennuie,’ observed Napoleon. The old Europe 
does not bore Professor Toynbee, to whom all things are exciting, 
but he is not content with it. He finds it altogether too small. 
The little continent does not present an intelligible field of study, 
and cannot be understood without taking into account extra- 
European factors which are becoming steadily more important. 
Least of all can we now afford to neglect that outer world which 
*‘ Europe has succeeded in bringing into her ambit through the 
radiation of her culture.’ Accordingly Professor Toynbee sets 
out with a high heart and an indefatigable pen, not indeed to 
describe, but to account for the whole panorama of human life 
upon the planet. A universal war has set a fashion in universal 
histories. Spengler has been busy in Germany. Professor 
Toynbee, who is every bit as learned as Spengler, and a great 
deal less fanciful, performs a like office in England. In three 
brimming and bulky volumes he offers a first instalment of his 
extended meditations on the history of mankind. 

To the discharge of this formidable task our English historian 
brings a range of qualities not often found in combination. He 
is brilliant as a scholar and a linguist, He has travelled widely. 
Beginning life as a classic and an historian of ancient Greece, he 
has for many years been a close student of contemporary politics 
and in personal association with men of action. Untrammelled 
by dogma, he is sensitive to the mystical appeal of religion and 
legend. A strong vein of stoical morality leads him to face with 
courage the grim chronicle of human violence, and to extract 
from his survey some considerations of a generally consoling 
nature. Much study has not quenched the ardour of an 
enthusiastic temperament. The reader of Professor Toynbee’s 
volumes is not allowed to forget that the author sits at the feet 
of Plato, Lucretius, and Goethe, and that if he is a scholar he is 
also a poet and a moralist, who discerns in the records of the past 
a message of encouragement and inspiration to man. 

When we speak of civilisation we are naturally induced to 

i A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee (3 vols.: Oxford University 
Press, 1934). 
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dwell upon that form of civilisation which is most familiar to 
us and now so widely affects human life in every part of the 
planet. The westernisation of the world is, however, as Professor 
Toynbee points out, rather political and economic than cultural. 
Child-marriage, with its manifold social consequences, i 
in India, though many an Indian village has the telephone, 
the motor omnibus, and a wireless installation. Moreover, the 
scientific knowledge upon which this extraordinary triumph of 
material civilisation depends is ‘ perilously esoteric.’ Even in 
the West the ordinary citizen knows little of the delicate and 
complex intellectual processes which have brought into being 
the vast apparatus of material comforts and conveniences which 
is offered for his use. It is not, then, of civilisation that Professor 
Toynbee writes, but of civilisations. Of these he discovers 
twenty-one, some of them, like the Mayas, extinct, others, like 
the Coptic and the Jewish, surviving in a fossilised state ; some 
unrelated to other forms of civilised society, others like our 
own Western civilisation, which is related, through a universal 
religion and a wandering of the peoples, to a previous civilisation 
(the Hellenic) which in many respects is different. 

It is not, however, everyone’s privilege to belong to a civilised 
society. There are some 650 primitive societies—small, no doubt, 
and feeble, but still cognisable by ethnologists—which have never 
succeeded in raising themselves into the civilised category. They 
remain societies of ‘ sub-men’ rather than of men. Why is this ? 
Not, as Professor Toynbee most earnestly and eloquently con- 
tends, from any inherent disability of the blood. ‘ The capacity 
for civilisation,’ he argues, ‘ is the universal birthright of mankind.’ 
To this proposition it is, in Professor Toynbee’s view, no sub- 
stantial reply to point out that, so far, the African negro has 
made no measurable contribution to civilisation. The world is 
yet young. The history of civilised life upon the planet is only 
6000 years old. There is no reason, then, to believe that the 
African is incapable of organising for himself a civilised existence. 
Indeed, the religious life of the negro in America opens out the 
possibility that the revival of the true spirit of Christianity and 
its diffusion throughout the world may be the distinctive contri- 
bution of this oppressed people, and if so, a sublime revenge for 
centuries of outrageous wrong. 

We do not know how far Professor Toynbee would be induced 
to push his happy doctrine of ‘ civilisation the universal birth- 
right,’ for he admits that some physical environments present 
so serious a challenge to the human physique as to preclude the 
emergence of a civilised society. There are also some stocks 
which have degenerated. Purity of race, however, has very 
little, if anything, to do with excellence or survival value. Pure 
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Nordics are to be found only in Sweden, pure Alpines only in 
Slovakia, the Cevennes, Sicily and Brittany, pure Medi- 
terraneans only in Sardinia and Corsica. The great races of 
the world, the races which have borne the burden of history 
(the Greeks, the Romans, the French, the English), are mongrel. 
Nearly half the civilisations have been created by a mixture of 
races. There is clearly nothing in colour. Some white men are 
civilised, but not all, for there are the barbarous Ainus of Japan, 
and the highlanders of Albania, Mexico, and the Caucasus. It 
will readily, then, be imagined that our historian deals faithfully 
with the pestilential nonsense of Houston Chamberlain and the 
modern German racialists. We are reminded, for the further 
chastening of our pride, that there are those in Asia who think 
little of our civilisation and find it difficult to endure the high 
animal smell of our European carnivores. 

But if race is to be eliminated as a dominant factor in the 
moulding of civilisations, what remains ? At somewhat unneces- 
sary length Professor Toynbee makes the obvious point that 
environment alone does not supply the answer. Environment 
is, of course, a factor; but so to an even greater degree is man, 
and it is in man’s relation to his environment that we find the 
key which unlocks the secret of historical development. Primitive 
societies become civilisations when man responds to the challenge 
of his environment, and fall into decay as soon as environment 
offers a challenge to which man is unable to make an adequate 
response. There is perhaps nothing very novel in this doctrine, 
which Professor Toynbee elaborates with a great panoply of 
erudition fetched from the most distant and recondite quarters, 
except perhaps the stress which he lays on the moral quality of 
the challenge. It must be a bracing challenge. If it is not 
bracing, it will not educate a civilisation. 

An instance, which might serve to prove the contrary, is the 
early civilisation of Egypt, which historians, following Herodotus, 
have been wont to regard as the gift of the Nile. It is, however, 
contrary to Professor Toynbee’s ethical conception of Providence 
that a great civilisation like that of ancient Egypt should arise 
out of easy physical conditions. The student of Livy hardly 
needs to be reminded how completely the moral fibre of Hannibal’s 
army was relaxed by the luxuries of Capua. Sentiments culled 
from the Agamemnon of Aischylus and the Faust of Goethe 
corroborate the moral of the Roman historian. The Nile did 
not give civilisation to the Egyptians: on the contrary, it was 
only by grim and obdurate labour that the Egyptians wrested 
civilisation from the Nile. So far from being easy, the conditions 
which confronted the early Egyptians are portrayed as having 
been tragically difficult—‘a terrestrial hell,’ all jungle swamp and 
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‘howling wilderness.’ No doubt we have been tempted in the 
past to underrate the severity of the challenge presented by the 
Nile to the makers of ancient Egypt, but, after all, even in those 
distant days, the Nile had its regular periods of flood and sub- 
sidence, and, with the annual contraction of its waters, laid bare 
a surface of rich soil which, though it may have had to be cleared 
of reeds and brushwood, afforded, especially on its margins, a 
remunerative return to labour. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the civilisation of the Nile valley developed, while civilisation 
in the valley of the Jordan (which, as Professor Edouard Meyer 
has shown, possesses many points of geographical similarity) did 
not. The challenge of the Nile was bracing, but the turnover 
was quick and the profits were good. 

The doctrine of challenge and response, once decided on, 
receives a great number of attractive illustrations at Professor 
Toynbee’s hands. Athens and Sparta, for instance, are con- 
fronted by the same challenge. Each of these States is called 
upon to provide for a redundant population, but whereas Sparta 
meets her challenge by annexing territory, a process which, 
since it confronts her with the standing menace of a Messenian 
revolt, converts her into a puritan and highly militarised State, 
Athens, led by Solon, turns to international trade, specialised 
industries, and marine empire. A high degree of civilisation was 
in each of these cases favoured by Nature. She was severe, 
but not too severe. There is, as Professor Toynbee observes, a 
golden mean. The Icelanders never flourished in Greenland, and 
no great thing came out of tolia. 

Another factor which Professor Toynbee finds to be favourable 
to human growth is change of scene. The Homeric cycle was 
the product of migrations. The Norwegians produced their 
great literature, not in Norway, but in Iceland. The Ottoman 
and Moghul Empires flourished, not in the central Asiatic home- 
lands, but in distant territories conquered by force of arms. The 
Orthodox, or Greek, Church finds most of its votaries, not in 
Greece, but in Russia. It would, I suppose, also be true to say 
that the African flourishes nowhere so well as in the island of 
Jamaica. It may, perhaps, be suggested that Professor Toynbee 
is apt to lay too much stress on the discipline of hardship. It is, 
no doubt, easy to point out a’great number of instances in which 
geographical difficulties, foreign enmities, and adverse fortunes, 
or disabling penalties, have evoked human effort and helped to 
exalt and ennoble the temper of a people: Prussian historians 
are fond of pointing out the great qualities which were educated 
by the struggle with the sandy soil of the North German plain 
and with the numerous enemies who from time to time have 
invaded a country possessing no frontiers other than the bodies 
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of its inhabitants. Nor is any chapter in modern history more 
impressive than that which describes how the Prussians pulled 
themselves together after the Napoleonic wars and built up the 
best civil service in Europe. But is there not something to be said 
for Aristotle’s view that the perfect life postulates as its con- 
dition that a man should be sufficiently provided with the neces- 
sities to have a mind free for intellectual culture? The growth 
of civilisation surely postulates as one of its conditions the 
existence of a class of people who are so situated. It postulates 
an economic surplus, part of which can be spent on the support 
of a luxurious class, whose new wants are in themselves a con- 
dition of the advancement of taste and industry. The mines of 
Laureion must be worked by slaves that Ictinus may be free to 
plan the Parthenon. The fact that all through antiquity slavery 
was regarded as an essential feature of social organisation and 
that nobody proposed its abolition would seem to point to the 
fact that there was a stage in human civilisation when without 
some form of compulsory mechanised man-power cities could not 
be built, or a cultivated class brought into being. The con- 
ditions presented to man by his environment were such as to 
necessitate, or as to appear to necessitate, this response. Certainly 
a good deal of forced labour must have gone to the making of 
the civilisations of Babylon and Egypt. 

Professor Toynbee, however, though he is very much concerned 
to establish certain general principles, rhythms, or patterns in 
his survey of civilisation, does not fall into the error of under- 
estimating the influence of creative minds and creative minorities. 
He even goes so far as to contend that the growth of civilisation 
depends upon dynamic personalities, and includes in his third 
volume a series of vigorous sketches of personalities who have 
exercised this creative influence. We have pictures of St. Paul 
and of Mahomet, of Peter the Great and Thucydides, and, 
curiously enough, of Emile Ollivier. The reason for the somewhat 
surprising inclusion of Emile Ollivier’s name in such a list is not, 
of course, that he was a great originating political force (for he 
did not even make the Franco-Prussian war, nor could he have 
averted it), but because he illustrates ‘ the lettmotif of withdrawal 
and return,’ which Professor Toynbee maintains to be, if not an 
invariable, at least a very general characteristic of great dynamic 
personalities. They withdraw themselves from the world and 
then return to it with their gifts and message etherealised. Thus 
Christ withdrew to the wilderness, thus St. Paul and Mahomet 
withdrew to the Arabian desert, thus the history of Thucydides, 
the Divine Comedy of Dante, and the immense autobiography of 
Ollivier are the fruit of enforced retirement from public affairs. 
No one will contest the value of a spell of real solitude and leisure 
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for meditation in an active life. Especially is this true in the 
life of religious teachers, Yet there have been many dynamic 
personalities, towards the making of whose effective influence 
we can trace no such period of withdrawal. Napoleon is a case 
in point. His reflections in exile add little to his renown, and, 
though they were important in facilitating the return of his 
nephew to power, were posterior in time to the great achievement 
which transformed the institutions of France. There is also 
something to be said for Buffon’s view that the note of a great 
career is ‘the dream of youth executed in mature age.’ If St. 
Paul’s life was marked by a violent spiritual convulsion followed 
by a withdrawal, Darwin’s was a long harmonious story of steady 
and continuous labour. The Jeitmotif may be discerned in some, 
but not in all the creative lives of history. 

One of the puzzles which meets the philosophic historian, 
who is anxious to bring all the facts within certain definite 
rubrics, is the capricious and apparently unaccountable appear- 
ance of men of genius. When a man of genius has arisen, the 
historian is able to trace the causes which facilitate or obstruct 
the spread of his influence. What no one has yet succeeded in 
doing is to account for his emergence at all. Why was Athens 
favoured and not Corinth, why Miletus and not Ephesus, why 
Florence and not Genoa, why have certain countries or centuries 
been barren of individual eminence and others poor? The 
historian can never wholly satisfy himself that his answer to 
these conundrums is correct. 

Professor Toynbee’s work is so rich in knowledge and sugges- 
tion that it is impossible to give a fair account of its contents 
within the space of a brief article. Wherever he ranges—and he 
goes everywhere—he has something to say which is fresh and 
arresting. The religion of the European races is a case in point. 
We know something now, thanks to the labours of Sir Arthur 
Evans, of the Minoan cult. We know that it was largely mono- 
theistic and that the female form of divinity held the supreme 
place. We know, also, that the Zeus in Crete is nursed by 
nymphs, suckled by a beast in the field, and dies. All this leads 
Professor Toynbee to ask whether the Greek mysteries were not 
a survival of the religion of that Minoan world of which we have 
so recently discovered many brilliant monuments, 

The Greek mysteries lead us to Christianity. Was there not 
much in the Christian doctrine as it was preached by St. Paul, 
or in the story of the life of Christ as it is presented in the Gospels, 
which responded to those elemental forms in the religious imagina- 
tion of Mediterranean man which can be traced back to Minoan 
times ? Here is Professor Toynbee’s commentary on the Christian 
story : 
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In the story of Jesus, the Withdrawal-and-Return motif perpetually 
recurs. Jesus is the babe born to a royal heritage—a scion of David or 
a son of God Himselfi—who is cast away in infancy. He comes down from 
Heaven to be born on Earth ; he is born in David’s own city of Bethlehem 
yet finds no room in the inn and has to be laid in a manger, like Moses in 
his ark or Perseus in his chest. In the stable, he is watched over by 
friendly animals, as Romulus is watched over by the wolf and Cyrus by the 
hound, and as Bellerophon is befriended by Pegasus ; and he also receives 
the ministrations of shepherds, and is reared by a foster-father of humble 
birth, like Romulus and Cyrus and G@dipus. Thereafter he is saved from 
Herod’s murderous design by being taken away privily to Egypt, as Moses 
is saved from Pharaoh’s murderous design by being hidden in the bulrushes, 
and as Jason is placed beyond King Pelias’ reach by being hidden in the 
fastness of Mount Pelion, and Cyrus beyond King Astyages’ reach by 
being banished to the highland marches of Media. And then, at the end 
of the story, Jesus returns, as the other heroes return, to enter into His 
Kingdom. He enters into the Kingdom of Judah when, riding into 
Jerusalem, He is hailed by the multitudes as the Son of David. He enters 
into the Kingdom of Heaven in the Ascension. 

In all this, the story of Jesus conforms to the common pattern of the 
story of the foundling babe; but in the Gospels the underlying motif of 
Withdrawal-and-Return presents itself in other shapes as well. It is 
present in each one of the successive spiritual experiences in which the 
divinity of Jesus is progressively revealed. When Jesus becomes conscious 
of His mission upon His baptism by John, He withdraws into the wilderness 
for forty days and returns from His Temptation there in the power of the 
spirit ; ‘and they were astonished at his doctrine, for his word was with 
power,’ ‘for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes.’ Thereafter, when Jesus realizes that His mission is to lead to 
His death, He withdraws again into the ‘ high mountain apart’ which 
is the scene of His Transfiguration and returns from this experience 
resigned and resolved to die. Thereafter, again, when He duly suffers 
the death of mortal man in the Crucifixion He descends into the tomb in 
order to rise immortal in the Resurrection. And, last of all, in the 
Ascension, He withdraws from Earth to Heaven in order to ‘ come again 
with glory to judge both the quick and the dead: whose kingdom shall 
have no end.’ 

These crucial recurrences of the Withdrawal-and-Return motif in the 
story of Jesus likewise have their parallels. The withdrawal into the 
wilderness reproduces Moses’ flight into Midian; the Transfiguration on 
the ‘high mountain apart’ reproduces Moses’ transfiguration on Mount 
Sinai; the death and resurrection of a divine being is anticipated in the 
Hellenic Mysteries and is derived by the Mysteries themselves from the 
world-wide agrarian ritual and myth; the tremendous figure who is to 
appear, and dominate the scene, at the catastrophe which is to bring to an 
end the present mundane order, is anticipated in the Zoroastrian Mythology 
in the figure of the Saviour (Saosyant) and in the Jewish Mythology in the 
figures of the Messiah and ‘ the SonofMan.’ There is, however, one feature 
in the Christian Mythology which seems to have no precedent ; and that 
is the interpretation of the future coming of the Saviour or Messiah or 
‘ Son of Man ’ as the future return to Earth of an historical figure who has 
already lived on Earth the life of ahuman being. In this flash of intuition, 
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the timeless past of the Foundling Myth and the timeless present of the 
Agrarian Ritual are translated into the historical striving of Mankind to 
reach the goal of human endeavours, or, on a wider than human range, 
into the unceasing travail of creation. In the concept of the Second 
Coming, the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return attains its deepest spiritual 
meaning. 

For these doctrines spreading among the Syriac and Greek proletariat 
of the Roman Empire there was the surer future, because, together with 
some elements of arresting novelty, they have much that was drawn from 
the age-long religious experience of the Mediterranean peoples. One 
reason, then, for the success of Christianity was that it held in solution 
so much that was ancient and indeed immemorial. Another reason was 
that the Church was self-governing. The Churches’ hold over the affec- 
tions and the allegiance of ‘ the internal proletariat’ was far greater than 
the Emperor’s hold over either portion of the proletarian underworld, 
because the Church had been established by the internal proletariat 
themselves out of their own spiritual and material resources. 


The fall of the Roman Empire, in Gibbon’s phrase, was ‘ the 
triumph of barbarism and religion.’ Nobody has ever attempted 
to belittle the importance of Christianity as a factor of civilisation. 
What, however, of the barbarians? The German school of 
historians has not unnaturally exalted the Teutonic contribution, 
and Guizot himself in his famous book has attributed to the 
Teuton conquerors of the Roman Empire the introduction of the 
great and vivifying principle of personal liberty. To this exalta- 
tion of the Volkerswanderung as a fruitful source of institutions 
Professor Toynbee, with perhaps some excess of conviction, offers 
a strong opposition. He points out that, with the exception of 
Wessex and Austrasia, all the barbaric successor states perished 
by violence. ‘ The barbarians,’ he writes, ‘ were not the assassins 
of the mighty dead. They were merely the vultures feeding on 
the carrion. Their heroic age was an epilogue to Hellenic history, 
not a prologue to ours. Their epic is a Swan Song.’ Shades of 
Waitz and Dahn, of Freeman and Stubbs! How far have we 
not travelled since the days when we crowded to Bayreuth to 
hear Wagner’s Ring, and were taught that in the dooms of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings was to be found the kernel of English liberty. 

The triumph of Islam in the East is attributed to the 
fact that it was a non-Hellenic form of monotheism specially 
suited to the Syriac civilisation. Mahomet did not work on a 
tabula rasa. He drew his inspiration from Judaism and from 
Nestorianism, both of which religions were Syriac. Islam, 
therefore, is ‘a universal Church originating in a form that was 
indigenous, whereas Christianity was a universal Church originat- 
ing in a form which was alien to the society in which the Church 
played a part.’ The Nestorian and Monophysite heresies were 
protests against the hellenising of Christianity. They failed 
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entirely to gain a hold in the West, but were a good deal more 
popular in the East. Even here, however, their success was 
limited and partial. Nobody pretends that the Nestorians of 
Assyria or the Copts of Egypt exercise a powerful religious 
influence on the world. They are, in Professor Toynbee’s phrase, 
‘fossils.’ Both these forms are eclipsed by Islam, ‘a totali- 
tarian Syriac religion anti-hellenic au fond.’ The very fact that 
Christianity was so largely hellenised helped it in the West and 
hindered it in the East. 

The Syriac civilisation is distinguished for three facts, It 
gave mankind the Alphabet, it discovered the Atlantic ocean, 
and it invented monotheism. It is very largely to the Syriac 
element that Professor Toynbee is inclined to assign the brilliance 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that second great Arab empire, with 
its capital at Bagdad, which made a social unity out of the two 
areas—one originally conquered from the Romans, and the other 
from the Sassanids which had been united politically under the 
Umayad régime. The Caliphate was successful because it was a 
reunion of territories primarily united under the Achemenids, 
a reintegration or resumption of the Achemenian Empire. But 
of the two elements so fused, the Iranian and the Syriac, it was 
the Syriac which was most important for culture. Was it not the 
inspiration of the Prophet himself, and the link which cemented 
Bagdad with the Arab-speaking world of the West ? 

It is no matter of surprise that a writer of Professor Toynbee’s 
generation should have a very tempered enthusiasm for the 
doctrine of nationality which inspired our fathers. It is clear 
that he considers the war of Greek Independence to have been 
a mistake. His contention is that if it had not been for Greek 
(and presumably Serbian and Bulgarian) nationalism the Balkans 
would have settled down quietly under the Turkish régime, which 
was not only compatible with a great deal of indolent toleration, 
but actually encouraged the Phanariots (Phanar was the Greek 
quarter in the north-eastern corner of Stamboul) to carry on the 
most important tasks of government. While the Phanariots 
were merchants on a large scale, while they managed the affairs 
of the Greek Patriarchate, and after 1883 obtained great offices 
of state, what need was there for a revolution? As a result of 
the nationalist wars ‘an association of occupational castes was 
cruelly rough-hewn into a congeries of territorial nations.’ Of 
the cruelty there can, unfortunately, be no doubt ; but a strong 
case can be made for the conclusion that as a result of a long and 
terrible story a higher standard of public life and general security 
now prevails in the Balkans than could ever have been reached 
under the Hamidian régime. The idea that there is a necessary 
religious antagonism between Greeks and Turks is properly 
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dismissed by Professor Toynbee, who reminds us that the Volga 
Turks, ‘ who are distinguished by their sobriety, honesty, thrift, 
and industry,’ live on the best of terms with their Russian peasant 
neighbours. It is also a hopeful sign (unnoted by Professor 
Toynbee) that fifty Turkish boy scouts actually attended the 
festivities in celebration of the centenary of Greek Independence. 

There is so much that is excellent and stimulating in Professor 
Toynbee’s study that it seems ungrateful to carp. One observa- 
tion of a critical character, however, may be advanced. The 
generalisations are sometimes overdriven. It is, for instance, a 
perfectly sound point to urge that march-land territories, such 
as Brandenburg and Austria, or the frontier lands of Alexander 
the Great’s empire, having a very special and arduous function 
to perform, are likely to be strongly organised and maintained. 
But is it a fair comment upon the course of events to say, ‘ Poland 
and Sweden both flourished so long as they fulfilled the functions 
of anti-Russian marches of the Western society ; they began to 
decline towards their fall as soon as Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom had achieved the tour de force of filching this function from 
them’? The causes of the decline of Poland and Sweden in the 
eighteenth century are familiar—the paralysing feuds of the 
Polish Diet, the mad adventures of a Swedish king. That the 
entry of Russia into Western politics exercised a prejudicial 
effect upon these two countries is true, but not inevitable. Other 
policies might have produced other results. 

Again, we all, I hope, admire the Swiss. We admire their 
independence, and the way in which they have combined in one 
unity different races, languages, and religions. But is it not a 
little excessive to say of Switzerland (Venice and Holland are 
coupled with it in this connexion) that it has ‘ stimulated its 
inhabitants to attain the highest levels of social achievement 
that have yet been attained by any of the peoples of Western 
Christendom ’ ? 

It is of course possible, again, that Professor Toynbee’s 
account of the fact that Scandinavian civilisation achieved its 
greatest triumphs in Iceland is correct—#.e., ‘ transmarine 
migration across arctic seas, and the exchange of a bleak and 
barren country-side in Norway for an Icelandic country-side 
which was bleaker and barrener.’ But a great number of other 
reasons suggest themselves, some of which seem to be less 
recondite, such as that a number of families of brilliant ability 
migrated to Iceland and there found more leisure for literary 
pursuits. Again, I remember meeting an old lady in Paris 
who had spent most of her life in Greenland. She thought 
very little of Paris, but was enthusiastic about Greenland, its 
tranquillity and emptiness, its great air-washed spaces, its long, 
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quiet winter nights. She talked as if Greenland were a veritable 
Capua. My venerable friend would not have agreed with Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s suggestion that the challenge of Greenland to 
the Norsemen might have been too severe. 

One of the dangers of ‘ pattern history,’ if it may be so 
described, is that facts must be woven into the pattern. One 
of its advantages is that a good and attractive pattern prints 
itself upon the memory. A pattern, symmetrical, shapeful, 
repetitive, is easier to carry in the mind than a narrative. The 
pattern historian is on the look-out for analogies and gathers 
them from every quarter. Ulstermen and Incas, Prussians and 
Icelanders, Ainus and Berbers, assemble in their legions under 
the ample canopy of Professor Toynbee’s learning to point the 
moral and adorn the tale. There is, too, in the past not only 
pattern but rhythm. Our enthusiastic guide is enchanted by 
the notion of the rhythmical alternations of stability and move- 
ment, repose and turbulence, divine peace and diabolic unrest, 
which the Chinese designate under the names of Yin and Yang. 
In the great operatic performance of humanity he detects the 
recurrence of this leit¢motif of Yin and Yang. Other ears will be 
less sensitive to the regularity of the Chinese beat. 

There are no dull pages. Though there is a good deal of 
discursive and pleasant rambling into theology, ethics, and 
literature, which leads us somewhat wide of the central argument, 
and a rich miscellany of citations from the Classics, Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, German and English, not to.speak of many a 
curious page from modern travellers, and a fine piece of Greek 
elegiacs from the author's own pen to speed us on our way, 
there is no remission of intellectual tension and interest. The 
author has clear-cut convictions on a large number of things. 
He scolds Seleucus for establishing his capital at Antioch, and 
Charlemagne for drawing down the Scandinavian avalanche by 
his stupid resolve to conquer the Saxons, who, if left alone, 
would have succumbed to the peaceful penetration of the Christian 
missionaries. Perhaps Seleucus and Charlemagne might have 
prepared a tolerable defence. Who knows? Meanwhile, it is 
comfortable to have Professor Toynbee knowing so many things 
and knowing them so clearly. That he has strong personal 
convictions adds to the charm and force of his writing. If the 
Protestant or the modern Greek finds less grace in his eyes than 
the Turk or the negro, if the Celt is more acceptable than the 
Teuton, if it gives him special pleasure to rouse the complacent 
European out of his dogmatic slumbers by the display of the 
virtues or potentialities of races whom he is accustomed to 
despise, who will complain? The reader may be disposed to 
think that our historian underrates the immense psychological 
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and physical handicap imposed by capricious Nature upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Central Africa, Central Asia, and the 
Indian plains. What he will not deny is Professor Toynbee’s 
right, founded on a long course of horny-handed toil, to be heard 
with respect on the many topics contained in his wide-ranging 
volumes. 

In this age of specialised study, when we are so easily tempted 
to become parochial in our outlook, it is refreshing to meet with 
an author who brings to the interpretation of universal history, 
not only the wide learning which is implied by so large a design, 
but a firm grasp of essentials, a rich profusion of new ideas and 
suggestions, and a sensitive feeling for forms of civilisation widely 
differing from his own. 

H..A. L, FISHER. 
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CHARLES LAMB? 


On Monday, December 22, 1834, Charles Lamb set out on a walk 
from his home in Edmonton towards London. He stumbled over 
a stone, fell and grazed his face. Five days later, on Saturday, 
December 27, he died. His life had differed from those of the 
other romantic writers ; he alone had followed a regular occupa- 
tion, and he alone had sacrificed himself to a call of family duty. 
In 1791, when he was sixteen, he became a clerk in the South-Sea 
House, and from 1792 until 1825, when he was fifty, he was 
employed by the East India Company. When he was twenty-one 
his sister Mary was detained in a hospital after an insane and fatal 
attack on her mother: the imperative condition of her release 
was that she should remain permanently under his guardianship. 
In the ordinary affairs of life the other romantics gave less and 
expected more. Byron had elevated into a faith the assertion 
of his tempestuous personality upon the world regardless of the 
pain he might cause ; and even Shelley, though very ready with 
his purse and entirely devoid of all grosser selfishness, lived out 
his life with an egocentric idealism. Nor is the contrast less 
impressive with the romantics whom Lamb knew more intimately. 
Wordsworth, it is true, after the over-exploited French episode, 
gave such hostages to fortune as a regular domestic life requires. 
He knew domestic affliction in a severe form in the death of his 
children. But Wordsworth was the pampered centre of his 
domestic circle—mothered by his wife, his sister and his wife’s 
sister, as he has been mothered more recently by his biographers. 
He was able to escape the routine of a regular profession, and for 
his last thirty-seven years he was supported either by his sinecure 
as Distributor of Stamps for Westmoreland or by a Civil List 
pension. Coleridge suffered more intensely than Lamb—he lived 
on a different level of consciousness—but it was a suffering of his 
own haunted and distempered mind and of his impetuous marriage 

2 At the Shrine of St. Charles, by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, pp. 141, 5s. net) ; 
Charles Lamb, His Life Recorded by His Contemporaries, compiled by Edmund 
Blunden (the Hogarth Press, pp. 256, 7s. 6d. net); Charles Lamb, by J. Lewis 
May (Geoffrey Bles, pp. xi. + 236, 10s. 6d. net); The Frolic and the Gentle, by 
A.C. Ward (Methuen, pp. viii. + 230, 6s. net). 
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with Sarah Fricker. His distress came out of himself, and he 
least of all his contemporaries accepted the harness of routine. 
If he gave generously of the spiritual aspects of friendship, he 
accepted generously of the practical ones. 

The most interesting contrast of all is with Scott. For Scott, 
too, had regular duties to perform, family obligations to fulfil ; 
but he was determined at the same time to live expansively, 
adding the acres around Abbotsford to the land that he could call 
his own. Their encounters were few, but one exchange of letters 
is typical of them both. In 1822 Lamb had applied to Scott 
through Haydon, the artist, for money, not for himself, but for 
William Godwin, the author of Political Justice and the publisher 
of books for children, including the Tales from Shakespeare of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. Scott, although he did not approve of 
Godwin, sent {10 and asked Lamb to come and visit him in 
Scotland, referring at the same time jestingly to Lamb’s love of 
London and his disparagement of mountains. Lamb replied : 


I cannot pass over your kind expressions as to myself. It is not likely 
that I shall ever find myself in Scotland, but should the event ever happen, 
I should be proud to pay my respects to you, on your own Jand. My 
disparagement of heaths and highlands—if I said any such thing in half 
earnest—you must put down as a piece of the old vulpine policy. I must 
make the most of the spot I am chained to, and console myself for my flat 


destinies as well as I am able. I know very well our mole-hills are’ not 
mountains, but I must cocker them up and make them look as big and as: 
handsome as I can, that we may both be satisfied. 


This is one of the most self-revealing passages that Lamb ever 
wrote, for seldom in his autobiographical essays and letters does 
he come to the close intimacy of the phrase ‘I must . . . console 
myself for my flat destinies.’ 

Not thus had Lamb felt as a young man over a quarter of a 
century earlier in the years before the domestic tragedy of 
September 1796. Before that catastrophe his letters are full of 
ambition, and he holds himself up proudly among the literary 
aspirants of his age, still a seeker for the horizons illimitable. 
Then on September 27, 1796, comes the letter to Coleridge which 
marks the crisis of his life : 

My DEAREST FRIEND,—White or some of my friends or the public 
papers by this time may have informed you of the terrible calamities that 
have fallen on our family. I will only give you the outlines. My poor dear 
dearest sister in a fit of insanity has been the death of her own mother. I 
was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She 
is at present in a madhouse, from whence I fear she must be moved to an 
hospital. God has preserved to me my senses—I eat and drink and sleep, 
and have my judgment I believe very sound. My poor father was slightly 
wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norris of the 
Bluecoat school has been very very kind to us, and we have no other 
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friend, but thank God I am very calm and composed, and able to do the 

best that remains to do. Write—as religious a letter as possible—but no 

mention of what is gone and done with.— With me ‘the former things are 

passed away,’ and I have something more to do than to feel: 
God Almighty have us all in his keeping—— 





C. Lams. 


Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every vestige of past 
vanities of that kind. Do as you please, but if you publish, publish mine 
(I give free leave) without name or initial, and never send me a book, I 
charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take any notice of this 
yet to your dear wife.—You look after your family—I have my reason and 
strength left to take care of mine. I charge you, don’t think of coming to 
see me. Write. I will not see you if youcome. God Almighty love you 
and all of us. 


In the development of Lamb the influence of Coleridge was 
an outstanding feature, and if one is to question anything in 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s magnificent biography of Lamb it would be 
that he undervalues Coleridge both as an intellect and as a 
magnetic power. Coleridge has come back into esteem in the 
last decade, and he can be seen towering as a mind over all his 
contemporaries. For most of them to have met Coleridge was an 
intense and passionate experience which left them changed men. 
There is little in the centenary literature which helps to set 
Coleridge in true perspective in Lamb’s life, though the recognition 
did come through in Mr. F. V. Morley’s brave and admirable 
Lamb Before Elia (1932) and in Mr. Edmund Blunden’s Clark 
Lectures on Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries (1933). 

Coleridge and Lamb had been fellow schoolboys, and in 
Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago Lamb has included 
his well-known praise of the learning of Coleridge, ‘ the inspired 
charity-boy ’; but the years of their most fruitful contacts were 
from 1794 to 1795, when Lamb, just on the threshold of manhood, 
was still free, ambitious, excited, ready, like Coleridge, to conquer 
the world. Those were the days when at the Salutation Tavern, 
No. 17 Newgate Street, they sat drinking egg-hot, smoking 
Oronooko, and talking of the poems that they would write. It is 
typical that Lamb had to pay Coleridge’s bill and rescue his 
clothes from the landlord, but if anyone had asked Lamb he 
would have said that it was thoroughly worth while. The effect 
of Coleridge’s impact on Lamb can be seen in the letters written 
after the London companionship. Lamb sets down detailed 
criticism of verse, not the talkative, appreciative criticism of a 
poem-fancier, but the minute revisions and prunings of a regular 
craftsman. Mr. Blunden has hinted the possibility that Lamb, 
had he continued in the fervour of 1794-95, might have become a 
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major poet of the period. Such, at least, was his ambition ; he 
hoped that he and his friends would rank with ‘ Burns and Bowles 
and Cowper.” Then precipitously came the tragedy of 1796. He 
turned to Coleridge, but not now to exchange verses, or criticisms 
of verses, but to seek out a religious faith that would sustain 
him in his personal affliction. So on October 24, 1796, he writes : 


Be not angry with me Coleridge : I wish not to cavil, I know I cannot 
instruct you; I only wish to remind you of that humility which best 
becometh the Christian character. God, in the New Testament, (our best 
guide) is represented to us in the kind, condescending, amiable, familiar 
light of a parent ; and in my poor mind ’tis best for us so to consider of 
him, as our heavenly father, and our best friend, without indulging too bold 
conceptions of his nature. Let us learn to think humbly of ourselves and 
rejoice in the appellation of ‘ dear children,’ ‘ brethren,’ and ‘ co-heirs with 
Christ of the promises,’ seeking to know no further. 

That letter was written nearly a quarter of a century before 
the Elian essays began: it differs from them utterly in style and 
in sentiment. The central problem in the interpretation of Lamb 
is to conclude how that spirit of Elia developed and what it was 
once it had developed. Mr. J. Lewis May, who writes with great 
sensitiveness of Lamb’s work, is more concerned with the essays 
themselves than with elucidating their relationship to Lamb ; 
while Mr. A. C. Ward opens his compact account of Lamb’s life 
and literary career with the admission that he does not consider 
Lamb ‘a suitable subject for psychological investigation, philo- 
sophical disquisition, or critical ingenuity.’ Mr. Blunden in his 
centenary volume is content to stand aside modestly and record 
Lamb as he appeared to his own generation, though in his earlier 
volume on Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries he approaches 
the problem and adds as a warning that he has become aware ‘ of 
the peculiar hazard of all dogmatizing on the inwardness of Lamb 
the mystificator.’ 

However perilous the quest, and however inadequate the 
answer, the mind calls for some solution of the problem. It is 
clear that Lamb in the early months of 1796 looked forward to 
ambitious endeavour in literature. Equally, it is clear that after 
the tragedy of 1796 he dreaded the return of the continued 
excitement of Coleridge’s company and the enthusiasm for 
composition which accompanied it. While the main reason for 
this. withdrawal lies in the tragedy of September 1796, it may be 
unwise to assign it solely to that cause. Mary Lamb was 
homicidally insane in 1796, but Charles Lamb had himself spent 
the last six weeks of 1795 in a madhouse in Hoxton, and Coleridge, 
as Lamb admits, had played a notable part in his phantasies 
during his confinement. The inhibition which he had to place 
upon himself in 1796 was a triple one—routine, the guardianship 
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of his sister, and a certain watchfulness over himself, , He did not 
keep in any absolute way to the resolutions of 1796: his interest 
in literature returned, and with it the desire to write. But it was 
an intermittent, half-hearted writing. In 1797 he began. his 
drama John Woodvil and the story of Rosamund Gray, and in 
1806 his comedy Mr. H was damned at Drury Lane. Apart from 
these compositions, the years between 1796 and the invention of 
Elia in 1820 show only some journalism, some essays, a number of 
poems, the children’s books and stories, and the Dramatic 
Specimens of 1808, 

Some of this work has an unusual quality, but never does it 
approach the rare and original spirit of Elia. That Elian indivi- 
duality has best been described by Mr. E. V. Lucas in an essay 
on The Evolution of Whimsicality, included in the gleanings of his 
studies on Charles Lamb issued as At The Shrine of St. Charles. 


I mean broadly, [Mr. Lucas writes] modern humour, as distinguished 
from that which we find before the end of the eighteenth century. It may 
comprise all the eatlier forms, but it is different, perhaps in its very blend- 
ing, and it has one ingredient which the older forms lacked, and which, 
like the onion in the bow] of salad, as celebrated by one of its masters— 
Sydney Smith—‘ animates the whole.’ I refer to its unreluctantegoism. It 
is this autobiographical quality that is its most noticeable characteristic— 
the author’s side-long amused canonization of himself; his frankly shame- 
less assumption that if a thing is interesting to the writer it must therefore 
be of interest to the world. And with the development of whimsicality 
(as I call it) are bound up also the development of slippered ease in litera- 
ture and the stages by which we have all become funnier. 


Mr. Lucas suggests, further, that Lamb’s great discovery was that 
he himself ‘ was better worth laying bare than.obscuring.’ 

While Mr. Lucas’s definition of the governing quality of the 
essays can be accepted whole-heartedly, what of this other 
assertion that Elia is the complete revelation of a mind? In the 
first place, it is obvious that the essays are not strictly auto- 
biographical from a factual point of view. Mr. Lucas illustrates 
this in an excellent essay in Lamb and the Universities. Lamb, 
though he had missed a university education, had a number of 
intimate contacts with Cambridge ; Coleridge was a Cambridge 
man, so were Thomas Manning and George Dyer, and Lamb 
visited Cambridge on several occasions. He went up in 1820, 
and while staying at Trumpington Street he wrote one of his 
Elian essays. But the essay is called ‘ Oxford in the Vacation ’ ; 
he alleges that his rooms face the Bodleian, that he has seen Dyer, 
the Cambridge recluse, in Oriel, and that he examined the Milton 
manuscripts in Trinity. This departure from fact would lack 
significance if it did not betoken larger issues. Until Lamb 
writes as Elia, he has always written ‘Cambridge ’ when he meant 
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Cambridge, but, as Mr. Lucas writes, ‘ in 1820, by which time he 
had taken on the personality of Elia, he was beginning to be 
mysterious.’ 

What constitutes that mystery? In his drama of John 
Woodvil Lamb records a speech of old Sir Walter to his son 
Simon : 

How quietly we live here, 

Unread in the world’s business 

And take no note of all its slippery changes. 
’Twere best we make a world among ourselves, 
A little world, : 

Without the ills and falsehoods of the greater. 


One returns from that passage to the letter to Sir Walter 
Scott and Lamb’s plea for a vulpine policy by which he can 
console himself for his flat destinies. Such is the world of Elia, 
not Lamb himself, but a ‘little world,’ constructed between 
himself and the greater universe, with a strict censor at the door 
keeping out tragedy and metaphysics and all problematical 
matter, warding off even depression, to which he was himself so 
often subject. That his mind was aware of much which this 
censorship never allowed into the Elian world can be seen in 
contrasting the range of matter in Elia and in his dramatic 
criticism. As Mr. Blunden has indicated, Lamb alone in his age 
‘ wrestled ’ with the dark genius of Webster, and in his essay on 
Shakespeare it is with the tragedies, not the comedies, that he 
deals, facing out their starkest features, as his well-known passage 
on Lear testifies. Even Lear’s madness he explores with a 
sombre and impassioned rhetoric, dwelling upon it as if held 
fascinated. 


In the aberrations of his reason, [Lamb writes of Lear] we discover a 
mighty irregular power of reasoning immethodized from the ordinary 
purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as ‘the wind bloweth where it 
listeth ’ at will upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind. 


The censorship of Elia which admits Mrs. Baitle’s Opinions on 
Whist and A Dissertation wpon Roast Pork will not sanction a 
passage which penetrates into so closely an autobiographical 
problem as that of insanity. 

It is this quality that while Elia is‘ not Lamb, it has an 
intimate relation to Lamb, which gives the essays beneath all their 
humour a subtle poignancy. Though this has gained but little 
emphasis in the centenary literature, it had been noted long ago 
by Walter Pater. ‘ We know,’ Pater wrote, ‘ that beneath this 
blithe surface there was something of the fateful domestic 
horror, of the beautiful heroism and devotedness too, of old 
Greek tragedy.’ Mr. Lucas, too, has done well to suggest that 
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the only genuine predecessor of Elia is to be found in Cowper’s 
letters, and Cowper kept a level interest in every detail and 
oddity of his life to preserve his sanity. There was a chasm in 
Lamb’s life into which he dared not look, and Elia preserved him 
from doing so. Often in the essays themselves Lamb approaches 
the confession that Elia is not autobiography, but a pseudo- 
reality, a defence from the world’s business and all its slippery 
changes. It is in such a mood that he concludes The South-Sea 
House : 


But it is time to close—night’s wheels are rattling fast over me—it is 
proper to have done with this solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been playing with thee all this while—peradven- 
ture the very names, which I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic, 
insubstantial—like Henry Pimpernel, and old John Naps of Greece :— 

Be satisfied that something answering to them has had a being. Their 
importance is from the past. 


The prose by which Lamb contrived the Elia essays is as 
subtle as anything in the period, and criticism has long sought 
out the range of reading that he employed to bring to his style 
the graces of allusion and antiquity. To disentangle its essential 
quality is difficult, yet one young writer—a member of the 
Cambridge Group Movement in criticism, if we may use the term 
without undue disrespect to all parties concerned—has contrived 


to speak of it disrespectfully. It is thus that Mr. Denys 
Thompson epitomises Lamb’s style : 


Admirers of Elia have a sapless, inherited respect for literature, con- 
ceived as uplift and unrelated to living. This accounts for the respect 
shown for Lamb’s Style, an assumed and easily assimilable bag of tricks, 
little literary touches which give the illiterate something predigested for 
toothless gums to mumble and cheat him into believing that he is in 
contact with great thoughts.? 


Whether the metaphor is confused, or whether, indeed, digestion 
be a function of the dentures, may be a problem that the layman 
need not explore ; but Hazlitt had teeth, literary teeth, that could 
worry and fret out all varieties of literary hypocrisy and shallow- 
ness, and against that passage one may recall Hazlitt’s well-known 
praise of the genuineness of Lamb’s style. 

In reading Lamb’s letters chronologically one can perceive 
how he came to modify the straightforward earnestness of the 
early letters to Coleridge into the elaborately tessellated periods 
that he later employed. He came to be able to describe even 
minute incidents, seemingly insignificant, in this Elian way. The 
material that he sought was, above all, in his own early days long 
before the tragedy—the boyhood in the Temple, itself a quiet, 


* “Our Debt to Lamb ’ in Determinations (Chatto and Windus, 1934). 
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removed ‘ little world,’ the years at Christ’s Hospital, and then, as 
in Old China, idealised moments in his later years. 

Above all, he is attracted towards childhood. There lay his 
A La Recherche du Temps Perdu ; there, as with Wordsworth, lay 
his release ; and Wordsworth’s understanding epitaph on Lamb 
may result in some similarity in their spiritual crises, however 
divergent were the motives that precipitated them. That search- 
ing back towards childhood appeared already in the auto- 
biographical elements in his story Rosamund Gray: it recurs 
frequently in the essays ; it is the theme of his outstandingly best 
poem, The Gipsy’s Malison, with its refrain : 


Black Manhood comes when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in taking. 


Of Elia’s ultimate quality it is still difficult to make final 
judgments. If you like it well enough you cannot judge. The 
artistry of the prose, as conscious as that of Flaubert, can only 
possess an esoteric appeal. The wider pleasure lies in the humour, 
the sentimentality, the caressing kindliness, the softening of life’s 
harshnesses. It should be a favoured reading of middle age, and 
of all who, conquered a little by life, feel a need of that ‘ vulpine 
policy.’ Yet by educational prescription we give Lamb to the 
young. If Mr. Denys Thompson may be accepted as authorita- 
tive, the young reject him : 

If one is offended in reading his essays, it is by the tone ; it is often so 
exacerbating that one wants to shout ‘don’t breathe in my ear’... 
In schools, especially, where he is imposed as a classic and pattern of 
writing by the examination system, Lamb’s influence is pernicious. ‘ If 
this is Literature, I’ll take Science,’ is the reaction of the intelligent young. 
This may be condemned as mere author-baiting, and yet it might 
be allowed fairly to represent the reaction of a young mind, 
unbroken by life. Lamb in 1795 in the Salutation Tavern, looking 
over his egg-hot ambitiously into the future, would not have been 
satisfied with the spirit of Elia. Out of his own life the image that 
governed the essays gradually emerged, and his craftsmanship 
gave to it an entity that separates it from all the many endeavours 
of his imitators. But in admiring the essays and in defining the 
poignancy from which they arose one need not forget all that is 
left out, for those excluded elements embrace many of the most 
ambitious endeavours of both literature and life. The minds that 
have achieved the greatest things in art could not have accepted 

Lamb’s noble solution in 1796 of his domestic problem. Their 
damon would have driven them to do otherwise. It will depend 
on what system of values one applies whether they are to be 
condemned or not. Lamb had to pay the price for his altruism 
right into his very soul. He accepted the problem of his family : 
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he rejected the problem of his age. Coleridge reversed that: 
position. Something in Lamb closed up, petrified as a result ; the 
interminable card-playing and jokes, and even the drinking 
sessions, are symptoms of that. He became a character, an 
oddity, but he was in reality more than that—an acute and 
original mind with a genius for friendship. His criticism shows 
something of his potential range ; not only his comments on the 
Elizabethans, but his notes on Wordsworth and Coleridge, made 
at a time when their work was little understood. Nor did 
Coleridge, except in a few moments of petulance, ever deny the 
originality of Lamb. In one of his recently published letters he 
writes : 

[Lamb] has an affectionate heart, a mind sui generis ; his taste acts so 
as to appear like the unmechanic simplicity of an instinct—in brief he is 
worth an hundred men of mere talents. Conversation with the latter tribe. 
is like the use of leaden bells—one warms by exercise—Lamb every now 
and then irradiates, and the beam, though single and fine as a hair is yet 
rich with colours, and I both see and feel it. 


If Lamb, as has been suggested, did not take up the problem of 
his age, he at least affected it. He wrote as the industrial age was 
settling its cold damp over the nineteenth century, corrupting 
beauty and mechanising life, and Lamb, who had rendered human 
the artificial sentimentalism of the eighteenth-century novel of 
sensibility, fashioned one of those palliative instruments which 


strengthened human charity in an age when it was grimly needed. 
Thus Dickens, and not the essayist imitators, is his true inheritor. 
Nor is he a name to be revived for a centenary and then forgotten. 
He will be remembered again next year, if only that then Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, his most loyal interpreter, will issue the new edition 
of his letters with so much that is as yet unpublished. 


B. Iror Evans. 
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